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NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


N order to avoid waste in the printing of catalogues, readers are advised 
I to apply to the following firms for the catalogues they require. We 
therefore beg to point out that the undermentioned firms will be 
very pleased to send their useful catalogues to our readers free of charge 
on receipt of a post card. 
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BURDEN OF TAXATION 


R. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN last week in a 
written reply to Mr. Lyle gave some figures in 
regard to the taxation per head in Great Britain, 
France, Italy and the United States. He pointed 
out that as the financial proposals for other 

countries are not yet available a precise comparison cannot 
be made, but he bases his figures on actual receipt of revenue 
in the last pre-war financial year and in the last closed finan- 
cial year. ‘These figures are so extraordinary that we publish 
in full the table showing the average amount of direct taxes. 
Taxes per head. 








Year ended 


cS 2. 

United Kingdom March 31, 1914 : rir © 
March 31, 1920 es I5 3 0 

France sig oe Dec. 31, 1913 > 013 6 
Dec. 31, 1919 2 7 ° 

Italy ..° June 30, 1914 012 6 
June 30, 1919 2 3 3 

U.S.A. June 30, 1914 o 3-96 
June 30, 1919 5 8 o 


Making every allowance for the reserve with which 
Mr. Chamberlain publishes them and his denial of any 
responsibility for inferences drawn from them, they are 
nevertheless sufficiently near the mark to give cause for 
disturbing thought. Of all these four countries Great 
Britain is miles ahead in the imposition of new taxation. 
At the end of March in 1914 it was thirty-one shillings a 
head. On the corresponding date of the year the gigantic 
rise to fifteen pounds three shillings has been achieved. 


a 
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France and Italy have done nothing at all comparable with 
this, and even in the United States the increase has only 
been from three shillings a head to five pounds eight 
shillings. ‘The taxes taken into account are, for the United 
Kingdom, Income Tax, including Super-tax, Excess Profits 
Tax and Death Duties, and for the other countries the 
immediately corresponding taxes. The figures only tell 
half the tale. They deal with direct taxation, but the 
indirect taxation has been enormously increased also. 
They do not touch upon local rates, but these have grown 
to be an almost intolerable burden. ‘Such figures are bound 
to have the effect of making the tax-bearers scan the financial 
proposals now before them. ‘The gigantic imposts proposed 
are not accompanied by any serious attempt to reduce 
national expenditure. Instead of doing that we seem 
to be allowing the war expenditure to remain largely 
what it was and to be rushing into other expense. A 
good example is found in the Food Production Ministry. 
Its activities are dwindling. There is far less for it to do, 
and yet the immense and highly paid staff which works 
it is, according to Mr. McCurdy, to be kept in existence. 
Nothing has been done to bring the Civil Service Estimates 
down to anything like a reasonable figure. 

All this has a very great bearing on the controversy 
over the Excess Profits Duty. Mr. Chamberlain is con- 
sidering three sources from which debt may be reduced. 
One is the Excess Profits Tax; the other is a proposal 
to take from all profits a tax of seven and sixpence in the 
pound ; and the third, to make a levy on war profits. Now, 
the first two of these proposals are vicious in the extreme. 
They are taxes on industry, and in a direct, and also in an 
indirect, manner would enormously increase the difficulty 
of production and perhaps discourage it altogether. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer appears to share that dread 
of a profit which is one of the bugbears which have come 
to us from the war. Yet high profits are the great incentives 
to enterprise and industry; they encourage production 
and are conducive to economy. ‘Those who wish to show 
a high rate of interest will be careful to reduce waste to 
its minimum, while if a high rate of interest be taxed there 
is a temptation to let the money that would otherwise go 
to the State be spent in other directions. Each of these 
proposals embodies a tax on industry—the very worst form 
that taxation can take. It is a tax not on the citizen but 
on the tools he uses. A direct tax on the profits of 
industry would be a levy on the income of those who 
have gained little or nothing from the war. They are, 
indeed, still suffering from its effects. It is also calculated 
to frighten capital away from industry. Already the 
investor has grown shy about industrial shares because of 
the labour and other troubles which have undermined 
their security. He would be still more timid about buying 
industrials if this tax were imposed ; hence the scheme is 
most accurately described as “‘ an attempt not to nourish 
but to throttle industry.” Surely on reflection Mr. Cham- 
berlain must be forced to the conclusion that to carry out 
Budget proposals in this direction would mean little else 
than race suicide. It may be politic to tax champagne 
and lay a heavy duty on spirituous liquors, but these are 
luxuries that the salaried classes cannot afford at the present 
time and therefore they could escape the tax by not buying 
the commodities. A tax on industry must sweep all into 
one net.’ Of the three proposals the only feasible one 
is that of raising the money by a tax on fortunes made 
during the war. It is taking from certain of the citizens 
what they never ought to have possessed; for in the 
future it will be regarded as a scandal that soldiers had 
to go and die in the trenches for a pittance while those 
who shirked could remain at home and gather great sums 
of money into their purses. They would have no cause 
to complain if part of this was taken for use by the State. 





Our Frontispiece 


PORTRAIT of Lady Cynthia Mosley, whose marriage 
i took place on Tuesday, is given on the first page of this 
week's issue of Country. Lire. She is the second daughter 
of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, and her husband, Mr. Oswald 
Mosley, M.P., is the eldest son of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bt. 
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NYONE who paid attention only to the rumours 
which fly about regarding British listlessness 
and want of enterprise might have an excuse 


for pessimism. But the trade returns do not 

carry out the theory of passivity. Those for 
April are gratifying in the extreme. Exports reached the 
unprecedented total of 156} millions, or 473 millions 
advance on the same month last year. Re- exports 
have increased by 7 millions. Imports were 107} millions 
—55 millions better than they were last year; and the 
outstanding feature is the large increase in raw cotton 
as regards both quantity and value. These figures 
show that the enterprise characteristic of our race is actively 
and successfully combating all the influences that make 
for reduced output—the inertia of labour, the continued 
demand for more and more wages, and the revolutionary 
doctrines preached in public and private. They are like 
froth on the surface of a sea the undercurrent of which 
flows on imperturbably. 


] N the early stages of the war the Russian commander 
of whom most was expected was General Brusiloff. In 
that great drive in East Prussia, which undoubtedly lightened 
the pressure on the Western Front, he at one time made 
half a million German and Austrian prisoners. But he 
disappeared out of Russian life in a manner that looked very 
mysterious from a distance, and was not heard of till the 
other day when he suddenly resumed his position as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian Army against the 
Poles. What it all may portend time alone can show, but 
it seems certain that a great struggle is going to ensue 
between the restored country of Poland and Bolshevik 
Russia. ‘The war that was to end war has not yet secured 
that result. Brusiloff’s message to the Russian people 
calling on them to put all their strength into opposing the 
Poles is a sign that he takes this new war very seriously 
indeed. It remains to be seen, however, if it be possible 
to organise an army in a Russia undermined by Bolshevism 
which will hang together through a campaign. It may 
easily happen that they break up at a critical moment. 


DR. RUSSELL has been well advised to print in pamphlet 

form the excellent address he delivered to the Royal 
Institution in February. It is packed with information 
and thought which will be of value to all who are engaged 
in food production. One point especially is worth 
emphasising. In 1919 the ploughing at Rothamsted was 
done with a tractor instead of by horses, and the result is 
very satisfactory. In the three previous years the sowing 
of wheat had been completed respectively on February 17th, 
March 16th and January 26th ; of oats on October 16th, 
October 17th and October 27th. This was when horses 
only were employed. But when the tractor came into 
operation in 1919 wheat sowing was finished by 
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November 26th and the oats on October 5th. It was scarcely 
necessary for Dr. Russell to point out the great advantage 
of this saving of time on the farm. The tractor on the land 
at Harpenden ploughs at a pace of three and a half miles 
per hour instead of the two and a half of horses. It ploughs 
an acre in four hours while the horses take nearly a day 
and a half. Dr. Russell adds “ there is no limit to the 
work it can do. Even an acre an hour is not a wild 
dream but may yet be accomplished.” The cost so far 
has been less, but it does not take into account the 
repairs bill, and so an absolute comparison in that 
respect is reserved for a future occasion. 


MR. HUGH THOMSON was an artist who was not 
much in the public eye of recent years. His vogue 
was at its highest when he did the illustrations for Jane 
Austen’s novels. No one had a finer eye for the dress and 
humours of the eighteenth century. He also pictured the 
old stage coaches well, loved horseflesh, and could draw it 
to perfection, and in his mind’s eye was ever the wrinkled 
ostler, grim and thin, at the Dragon on the heath. Horse 
and man were perfect. He hada fine sense of landscape, and 
might have been a great landscape painter but for the lure 
of book illustration. He greatly liked seeing new country 
and took great pleasure in producing illustrations for the 
well known “‘ Highways and By-ways” series. ‘The one 
he enjoyed most, according to his own statement, was the 
“Highways and By-ways of Donegal.” For some years 
he was threatened with the heart disease that carried him 
off at the comparatively early age of fifty-nine. His best 
work will be found in illustrated editions of the eighteenth 
century novels. No living artist had a clearer vision of that 
period. 
THE 


ROMAN ROAD. 


From the four square camps at Cawthorne to the little inn at 
Stape 

The Roman Road is firm and flagged, and easy to the tread ; 

And songs come tripping to the tongue of olive-tree and grape 

Songs that the Roman cohorts had ere Rome lay with the dead. 


From Stape the Road climbs upward to the heights by Manley 
Cross ; 

The stones are loose, the way is rough, the road becomes a 
wreck, 

And battleground and tumulus and prehistoric fosse 

Go with you on the ruined Road as far as Wheeldale Beck. 


It’s barren here, and lonely, where the peewits swoop and cry ; 

The track is grown with heather, and the peat-bogs are unkind ; 

Yet the chorus of the marching song goes up to meet the sky 

“The pleasant camps of Cawthorne that the legions left 
behind ! ”’ 


And, when the sunshine fails you, but ere Night comes up the 
Street, 

When twilight veils fall mistily across the lights of home, 

Still you shall hear the singing and the steady tramp of feet, 

For the cohorts shall march back with you along the Road to 


Rome. 
OswaLp H. HARLAND. 


F ever the use of the cat as punishment were deserved, 
it was in the case of the three young men who were 
sentenced at the West Riding Assizes at Leeds on Saturday. 
The sentence was five years’ penal servitude and twenty 
strokes with the birch. ‘These young men, of whom the 
oldest is twenty-eight and the youngest twenty-two, 
entered a post office, where they knew only women were 
in attendance, armed with revolvers and attempted to 
loot it. It was due solely to the pluck and resourcefulness 
of the girl assistants that their plan failed. Mr. Justice 
Avory said to them “ you three men, cowards and bullies 
as you are, selected this post office because you knew it 
was occupied by women only.” He went on to explain 
that the punishment inflicted had for its object the deterring 
of others from similar attempts. Nothing is more likely 
than that it will succeed. Bullies are almost invariably 
cowards, and the punishment that carries with it a sting 
of pain is the punishment most dreaded by the coward. 
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AST Saturday was the birthday of Harry Vardon, 
and he celebrated it by playing his very best, holing 
long putts instead of missing short ones, and beating perhaps 
the most dangerous of his younger rivals, George Duncan. 
Time has laid its hand very gently upon him and, were 
it not for those short putts, he would still be almost the 
Vardon of twenty years ago. “If the hole were aye a 
yard nearer till him my father would be a guid putter,” 
said young Tommy Morris irreverently of Old Tom. 
It is the only possible criticism of Vardon to-day and, putts 
or no putts, he is perfectly capable of winning yet another 
Championship. So far he has won six, three with a 
“‘ gutty ” ball and three with the rubber-core, and has been 
the most outstanding and brilliant figure in modern golf. 
It is futile to discuss whether he would beat young Tommy 
Morris if they could play a match on the asphodel. Clubs, 
balls and courses—all have changed. The best answer to 
the question is that of Mr. Balfour-Melville, namely, that 
he could not conceive any man playing better than Tommy 
did. No man can do more than be the best of his time. 


T is good news that, despite all sorts of rumours, Mlle. 
Suzanne Lenglen is really coming to Wimbledon. Now 
that we have once seen this young French lady flashing 
and leaping about the court in those wonderful attitudes 
of hers a Championship would seem tame without her. 
Moreover, our own Mrs. Lambert Chambers has a little 
account to settle with her. It is a good many years now 
since Mrs. Chambers lost her title to a young American 
lady, Miss Sutton. Then Mrs. Chambers bided her time, 
lay in wait for her conqueror and regained the Champion- 
ship. She is a great fighter, and no one can doubt that 
she is even now preparing a fierce counter-attack on Mlle. 
Lenglen. Last year there was a moment when Mrs. 
Chambers wanted but one point for victory, and the ball, 
struck very nearly on the wood of Mile. Lenglen’s racket, 
only wriggled its way over the net by the skin of its teeth. 
Whether such a moment will come again is doubtful. The 
French lady is a great player with a brave heart and 
the strokes of a first-class man: she has youth on her 
side and has been playing much and well in the South 
of France. But whatever happens it should be a grim 
battle. If Mrs. Chambers goes down it will be with 
her colours nailed to the mast. 


'T’S an ill wind that blows nobody good, and the badness 
of the French exchange has had the effect of cheapening 
the journey to Paris. ‘The London, Brighton and South 
Coast Railway Company have made a very considerable 
reduction in the fares between London and Paris by the 
Newhaven and Dieppe routes. A first-class single ticket 
is to cost {2 7s. instead of {2 15s., and a return £4 3s. 6d. 
instead of £4 15s. Sir William Forbes, the General 
Manager, explains that the French railway lines are paid 
at the current rate of exchange, sixty-one francs instead of 
twenty-five francs to the pound, and thus the railway 
company is able to reduce the fare for the journey. On 
the other hand, low fares are bound to increase the number 
of passengers to Paris. These add directly and indirectly 
to the prosperity of France, and so, in a little way, perhaps, 
but still perceptibly, they will assist the franc to make some 
approach to its old value. 


‘“ \\7HAT is fame?” asks a philosophical correspondent 

in a long letter not meant for publication. He 
supplied the answer, but though it had reference to fighting, 
it was not that of the wounded Ivanhoe to Rebecca, “ It 
guilds our sepulchre and embalms our name.” His reply 
is given in an anecdote. ‘‘ The other day,” he says, “ I 
was speaking to a young, pretty French lady who had 
come over to this country to perfect her English, and in a 
conversation which began about books and novelists, I 
happened to mention the name of Mr. Wells, among others. 
Her face lighted up in a moment. ‘ Ah,’ she said, ‘ Vells ! 
Carpentier! ze Bombardier!’” But Wells the novelist 
was an unknown name to her. The story comes in very 
a propos at a time when a French boxer is the most widely 
paragraphed man in the American newspapers and English 
boxers are not only household words, but are making 
fortunes enough to fill with envy the squire of the parish, 
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the parson and even the attorney. Whether the sign be 
good or bad, it is not for us to determine, but let the popular 
voice say what it will, some of us think that there are more 
valuable attributes to a man than a punch like a horse’s kick. 


A\ MODERN use to which even the most forsaken of City 

churches are frequently put has not received the notice 
it deserves. Yet, many who have become weary both in 
body and mind have found a singular peace and rest within 
their walls. Outside, the streets may be strident with 
life, and at. times one feels all the glare and unhappiness 
of it in the midst of the crowd. Then the sight of a church 
is as welcome as an oasis is to the traveller in the desert. 
Calm and deep peace brood over the building. Some 
retire to it for prayer; some accept it only as a refuge 
from the discords of the City. But very seldom does one 
enter such a church without finding that already it has 
occupants, quiet men and women who sit there with thoughts 
that are all their own. 


(CONSIDERING the quantity of land that is now being 
worked directly or indirectly under Government 
control it is highly desirable that the financial results in 
each case should be published in a manner to catch the 
eye of the farmer. This applies equally to an estate like 
Methwold, which is being run as a demonstration farm 
under the Ministry of Agriculture, and to those holdings 
which have been taken possession of by the Executive 
Agricultural Committees of the County Councils. Only 
half the work would be done if an unproductive holding 
were turned into one that was highly productive. Of 
equal importance is it to show that this result can be 
achieved on profitable lines. The farmer judges new 
methods almost exclusively by the result obtained in 
pounds, shillings and pence, and there is always a tendency 
to explain any extra good crops by saying, “ Look at the 
capital at the back of them; it is all very well for the 
Government to do so and so, but it is impossible for us.” 


VESPERAL. 
If some wise leech should thus pronounce my doom, 
“But one year more, nor all of that at ease,”’ 
Give me whilst yet high summer gilds the seas 
To sit and watch an antique galley loom 
Out of the haze of dreams: and lithe and white 
Let the Greek girls their poet-lovers sing— 
Sweet Moeris and the sly Hermione, 
Zenophila, Rhodanthe, Heliodore, 
Those roguish ghosts whose names are melody— 
Dive down amidst the wavelets’ wantoning 
And flaunt their fairness all along the shore, 
Like pearls and rubies strewn on chrysolite : 
Let me but see their unspoiled pagan pride 


In beauty’s lure; I go then, satisfied. 
WS. 


“[ HE Royal Agricultural Society of England has expressed 
vigorous disapproval of Lord Lee’s action in permitting 
the importation from Canada last summer of a number 
of Friesian cattle. Lord Northbrook expressed the strongest 
disagreement with the interpretation placed upon the 
particular section of the Act of 1896 which had been 
quoted in justification. He said the view of Lord Lee 
was not the view held by any Minister of Agriculture 
until Mr. Runciman created an unfortunate precedent 
by. introducing a considerable number of Friesian cattle 
into this country some five years ago. ‘This argument was 
supported by Mr. Christopher Middleton, who said there 
was a very strong feeling throughout the country that 
the Act of 1896 should be amended. When Lord Lee of 
Fareham received a joint deputation from the Royal and 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture, the Dairy Farmers’ 
Association and other unions and societies, Lord Crewe 
stated the objection very clearly. While recognising the 
desirability of increasing the milk supplies of the country 
by importing this heavy milking breed, he pointed out 
that the milk was of poor quality and did not often attain 
the three per cent. standard of butter fat. But the main 
objection lies in the danger of introducing disease. 
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* | THE MENACE TO THE CITY CHURCHES 


By ARTHUR STRATTON, F.S.A. 


HE proposal to de- 
molish nineteen more 
of the City churches 
comes at a time when 
it might have been 
expected that the world was 
surfeited with the destruc- 
tion of historic monuments 
which has taken place in 
recent years. It comes, too, 
with a suddenness that is 
calculated to move the most 
sober-minded citizen. Certainly 
it overawes the lover of Lon- 
don’s precious heritage. Had 
these churches been destroyed 
by bombs dropped from the 
sky, the uproar of condemna- 
tion justly raised in this country 
would have been heard even 
above the din of battle; but, 
now that such perils no 
longer menace, a_ thankful 
people would commemorate 
the blessings of Peace by 
deliberately sacrificing them, 
on the plea that they serve 
no useful purpose and _ that 
their sites would be more 
profitably allocated to com- ; 
mercial enterprise. So, pre- THE ORGAN LOFT OF ST. MARY-AT-HILL. 
sumably, would the sites of Recommended for demolition. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, St. 
Stephen’s Walbrook, and a score of others which will London have been threatened many times, but not even 
doubtless figure in a future list if a purely utilitarian conception the Union of Beneficies Act of the ’sixties encompassed 
of national and historical monuments is to be allowed to over- such wholesale destruction as that now recommended by 
rule all other considerations. The churches of the City of the Bishop of London’s commissioners. 
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St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, Queen Victoria Street. All Hallows, London Wall. St. Mary, Aldermanbury. 
(Wren.) (Dance.) (Wren.) 
THREE OF THE THREATENED TOWERS AND STEEPLES. 
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The fabrics of the threatened churches are in no instance 
medizval, but the majority of them stand upon sites and in 
some instances upon the actual foundations of medizval churches. 
Some of them, notably St. Michael, Cornhill, and St. Alban, 
Wood Street, closely retain their medizval plan and aspect, 
although neither Inigo Jones nor Wren was as familiar with 
Gothic detail as with Palladian. The churches now singled 
out for demolition thus stand on ground which has been hallowed 
for centuries, and the smallness of the areas they occupy should 
be sufficient in itself to safeguard them, such a stately interior 
as that of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, measuring only about 





MARY WOOLNOTH. 


(Nicholas Hawksmoor.) 
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7oft. in length and soft. in width, although, as will often be 
found to be the case, the clever planning gives an impression of 
far larger dimensions. That congregations are not forthcoming 
to fill them in these days is no criterion that they may not be 
filled to overflowing at some future date when the tide of events 
may have brought back a vast residential population, housed in 
buildings higher than the towers which, by a gracious concession, 
it is proposed to leave standing for the present, in spite of the 
value of the four or five hundred square feet of ground they 
encumber! But it is only necessary to visit them on week days 
—during the limited hours when they are open—to see that 
they are used as churches ought to be used, by busy men and 
women who are able to snatch a few moments out of a strenuous 
day. 

The danger of an entire misconception of the meaning 
of these City churches is very real. They are unique; they 
are precious heritages from the past which this generation 
cannot barter away without incurring the condemnation 
of present and future generations. Every citizen worthy of 
the name knows that Sir Christopher Wren designed these 
churches round the parent cathedral as one assemblage, each 
supplementing the other and all reared in perfect harmony. 
That some of the daughter churches should be less comely than 
others is no reason why they should be slighted, and it cannot 
be supposed that lack of beauty has been a primary consideration 
in drawing up the list of victims, or the churches of St. Mary- 
at-Hill and St. Anne and St. Agnes, Aldersgate, would not 
figure in it, seeing that these particular interiors are as beautiful 
and as interesting as any of the whole family. It is not sufficient 
that the distinguished type of interior they present—which shows 
the disposition of a Greek cross within a rectangle—will still 
be represented by St. Martin, Ludgate Hill. And the fact of the 
vaults and domical coverings being of wood and plaster must 
not, in fairness to Wren, detract from their merit. It was 
through no fault of his that a more noble construction was not 
employed, any more than Palladio could help building facades 
at Vicenza in brick and stucco which were obviously designed 
to be carried out in stone. Portland stone was invariably used 
for the towers, and for such other parts as could be afforded, 
with good English oak for the roof construction. 

The mystery and glamour which enshrined religion in pre- 
Reformation days were things of the past when these churches 
were erected. A reserved devotion characterised the religion of 
the reformed Protestant of those times; worship was prompted 
by reason far more than by rapture, and the Decalogue portrayed 
in every church symbolised law and order, which the citizens 
had come to value above all things after a long period of strife. 
The lessons they teach are just as valuable to-day, for medizval 
architecture has no monopoly of Christianity, which found 
expression in the work of the seventeenth century as surely as 
in that of the thirteenth. And with what rare skill they were 
devised and with what consummate craftsmanship they were 
carried out is known to every architect, and should be known to 
everyone else. ‘Their number has already been sadly diminished. 
One lingers over the recital of their records with regret and with 
thoughts of the vandalism which brought about their removal. 
Already the gaps in the series of fifty-two with which Wren was 
associated are wide, and each of the condemned ones incorporates 
memories of at least one other vanished church. That some 
have been “ modernised” beyond recognition till they no 
longer speak of Gothic or Classic so much as of the execrable 
taste of their keepers is no argument for sweeping them away, 
but a strong one for judiciously clearing them of incongruous 
fittings, garish glass and depressing colour, in order that the 
simple, straightforward lines of their structures and the handi- 
work of the craftsmen in wood, plaster and metal may once more 
make their appeal, an appeal so direct and convincing that it 
would not fail to be answered by an educated people, who 
would flock to them for inspiration with hearts full of thank- 
fulness to those who had saved them from prefanation. Beauti- 
ful plaster work, rare metal work and fine woodwork are to be 
found even now in practically all of them, even in St. Magnus 
the Martyr, London Bridge, which suffered terribly from fire 
in 1760, but still boasts a magnificent organ case occupying 
the whole west wall over the gallery. Grinling Gibbons and 
his carvers spared no pains to make the altar-pieces and pulpits, 
organ cases, font covers, warden’s pews and door cases as fine as 
skilled workers in oak could make them at a time when tradition 
was vibrating with life and appreciation of good craftsmanship 
was not confined to the few. 

The short period of thirty years from 1670 to the close 
of the century saw the erection of the fourteen churches with 
which Wren was associated, that are now threatened either by 
demolition in toto or, following a dangerous precedent started 
many years ago, by leaving the towers standing to proclaim their 
solitariness above the house tops. But in addition to these, 
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five examples of eighteenth 
century design are added to 
the list, including at least one 
that has undisputed claims to 
rank among the monumental 
buildings of the city. St. Mary 
Woolnoth — with which is 
incorporated St. Mary Wool- 
church, one of the numerous 
forgotten churches — is of 
ancient foundation, but having 
been rebuilt about 1620 it 
survived the Fire, till, in spite 
of repairs, it was found 
necessary to rebuild in 1716. 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, Wren’s 
ardent pupil and disciple, here 
solved a difficult problem in 
a masterly way and produced 
a building consistently digni- 
fied and majestic in its lines, 
both internally and _ extern- 
ally. A square interior is 
here handled in a way that 
inspires admiration, and the 
cube proportioned nave, lighted 
by a clerestory arrangement, 
made possible the blank wall 
treatment facing Lombard 
Street, which fer skill in a 
difficult realm of design is 
comparable with Dance’s Old 
Newgate and Soane’s Bank 


of England, the one lament- ALL 


ably substituted, and _ the 
other, according to recent 
rumour, also in imminent 
danger. Previous attempts have been made to sacrifice this 
masterpiece, but have been duly frustrated. Whatever else may 
go down in this new holocaust, St. Mary Woolnoth must be saved. 
The memory of the architect who designed this impressive 
facade, who completed the western towers of Westminster Abbey 
and built St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and Christ Church, Spital- 
fields, must not be defamed in the City. St. Mary Woolnoth is 
worthy to stand as a monument to his name for all time. 

The other outstanding architects whose works are threatened 
are the Dances, father and son. George Dance the elder built 
St. Botolph, Aldgate, about 1750, and his son George the 
younger designed All Hallows, London Wall, soon after his 
return from Italy in 1765. A glance at the beautiful tower of this 
little church and a study of the extremely refined lines and reticent 
detail of the barrel-vaulted and aisleless nave should convince 
the most hardened Philistine that this gem cannot be spared. 

All these churches offer solutions of many a difficult 
architectural problem, and they are, with two or three exceptions, 
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HALLOWS, LOMBARD STREET. 
Reproduced from Birch’s ‘‘ City Churches.’ (Batsford.) 


as unfailing a source ot inspiration for present-day design and 
detail as any group of old buildings which the country possesses. 
They contain a great deal that is alive with the glow of the 
craftsman’s ardour: they testify to the skill with which 
many an awkward and irregular site was turned to the 
utmost advantage at the hand of a master designer : and with 
their monuments and their age-long traditions they are price- 
less links with the past in a welter of mediocrity. 

[The following are the nineteen churches on the Black List: 
All Hallows, Lombard Street ; All Hallows, London Wall; St. Botolph, 
Aldgate (except tower) ; St. Catherine Coleman, nr. Fenchurch Street 5 
St. Clement, Eastcheap; St. Dunstan, Eastcheap (except tower) ; 
St. Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge (except tower) ; St. Mary-at- 
Hill, Eastcheap ; St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street ; St. Michae!, 
Cornhill (except tower); St. Alban, Wood Street; St. Anne and 
St. Agnes, Aldersgate; St. Botolph, Aldersgate; St. Dunstan, Fleet 
Street (except tower); St. Mary, Aldermanbury; St. Michael Royal, 
College Hill (except tower); St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, Queen 
Victoria Street ; St. Stephen, Coleman Street; St. Vedast, Foster Lane 
(except tower).] 


A WrtsHirE Water Meapow in May 


By GEORGE 


N wintertime the water meadows are for the vigorous and 

healthy, who, with gun, rod or pike-spear in hand, can enjoy 

splashing through their flowerless solitude, and the thanks 

of the fly-fisher are due to those of them who spend the short 

hours of daylight waging war upon pike, which thrive beyond 
belief in Wiltshire chalk streams unless they are relentlessly 
kept down. Some time in April or May the day arrives when a 
warm sun shines at last, and restores the meadows to all their 
golden glcry. This is the story of sucha day. It came this year 
after many weeks of streaming rain and grey, gloomy skies. 
A few soiled marsh marigolds, lying abandoned by some child 
in the muddy road, were the first signs of its coming. Then, 
soon afterwards, word of their flowering must have been passed 
around among all the school children, for we met little troops 
of them on the wettest of days, muddy, dripping and dishevelled, 
but flushed and happv, carrying the flowers in armfuls to brighten 
the windows of the dismal little streets on the outskirts of the 
neighbouring town. The steady downpour went on persistently 
for several m«re days, until it seemed that the skies always had 
been and always would be grey, and we should never see the sun 


SOUTHCOTE. 


shining on the water meadows again or the trout showing up the 
crystal clearness of the little stream that meanders through the 
rich grass. Then, quite suddenly, came the day, warm and 
sunny. 

Some fortunate folk can look up at the sky on such a day 
through the interlaced twigs ot an apple tree, covered with just 
enough pale green leaves to set off the beauty of clusters of pink- 
tipped blossoms. Some of these clusters show against patches 
of brilliant blue sky, some against grey or white clouds with 
deliciously soft outlines, so different from the hard clouds of a 
cold winter day. All the time pink and white petals drift gently 
to the ground, shaken off the flowers by little gusts of air coming 
from various points of the compass. I am one of those fortunate 
folk this morning. There is just such a tree on our lawn—old, 
gnarled, and unpruned ; the first glance at the sky through it 
and the note of the cuckoo sounding from a distant copse near 
the river, send me off hastily in search of warm woollen stockings 
and long, heavy rubber boots. Middle-aged fishermen must face 
those sore handicaps to enjoyment of a walk, even if (perhaps 
because !) they have scorned such coddling in their younger 
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days. The call ot the water meadows is irresistible. There are 
limits to the human powers of resisting temptation, so the fly-rod 
is left behind ; the big trout are not yet in the best of condition, 
though a few of them may possibly be rising. A long trout- 
fishing season, with all its possibilities, lies ahead, and we can 
afford to be patient. But a coil of fine wire rests in my pocket 
in case a pike should show himself, as they always do when there 
is no form of killing tackle handy. 

The way to the meadows takes us down a steep footpath 
slippery with chalky mud. Every step needs care, and eyes 
must sometimes be fixed on the ground, though they constantly 
wander to the boughs and twigs interlaced overhead, their 
delicate tracery softened, but not hidden, by the green shimmer 
of young leaflets. A woodpigeon is crooning in one of the trees, 
rooks are cawing from a neighbouring colony, and, from the 
distance across the valley comes the occasional note of the cuckoo, 
not yet as aggressive and monotonous as it will be later 
in the year. 

Soon we come to an ancient stone bridge, where children 
are leaning over the low parapet dangling bottles and bread- 
crumbs to catch minnows. A little way above the bridge stands 
a mill of old red brick, roofed with seasoned tiles that are tinted 
in all conceivable shades of green, brown and red. We pass 
along a grass-grown pathway through a straggling garden, gay 
with wallflowers and forget-me-nots. On one side is an old 
orchard, with long grass, dotted with daffodils. On the other 
side is the stream, racing out of the mysterious depths of 
the mill itself, from which comes the chumping sound of the 
revolving wheel. 

We go through a dark chamber over the hatch into the 
daylight beyond, pausing to watch a big trout poised only a few 
inches above the boiling turmoil of the mill-race and _ holding 
his own against the current by slow strokes of a broad square 
tail. A beauty noted for future guidance. 

Then a muddy track takes us through a copse above the 
mill. One big clump of marsh marigolds is growing on the 
edge of the water, the stream washing its roots; on both sides 
of the track grow young dock leaves and nettles that will be waist- 
high a few weeks hence, and here and there, close to the bank, 
the water avens show tkeir graceful drooping heads with their 
red purple hoods and bright yellow stamens. Here and there 
is a delicate lady smock and a few daisies. Among the dock 
leaves rise occasionally the fat stem and pale mauve head of a 
butter bur. What, by the way, has it done to annoy the 
botanists ? Why is it called by one ‘“‘ the most pernicious of 
all the weeds that this country produces.” And the only 
evidence he produces against it is that it is ‘‘ planted near bee- 
hives by Swedish farmers on account of its early flowering.” 
What harm does it do? I have only seen it in this one 
muddy spot, where nobody wants to grow anything else, and 
the mauve heads, seen among the dock leaves, are not 
unattractive. 

The copse ends at the old wooden rail, and beyond it opens 
up what has brought me here—the first view of the water meadows 
in glory indescribable, carpeted with masses of marsh marigolds. 
The whole valley is bathed in sunshine, and here is the spot to 
pause for a quiet smoke in the shade, thinking over battles 
fought with big trout in this meadow in past seasons, and plans 
of campaign for the future. To-day we will reconnoitre, and it 
is time to leave the shelter of the copse, climb through the rails 
and into the meadows. The long boots, made for very different 
work in the Flanders trenches, keep me dry and warm 
as I flounder through shallow water, sometimes blunder- 
ing into unfamiliar deep channels, sometimes sticking in 
muddy spots, always keeping an eye on the stream for 
signs of life. 

This is a wonderful part for fly. Succulent little olives 
and some large grey flies that I cannot identify are floating down, 
poised lightly on the surface, especially round one spot where 
I hooked a monster last year—a deep, light-coloured fish, in 
the pink of condition. He was very lightly hooked, and the 
ily came away at once. I never saw him again during that 
season ; the weeds were shaved off closely next day, the water 
fell many inches, and he fled from publicity. Now the water 
is deeper again and the weeds have grown up, not quite to the 
surface, but waving in long branches below. The reflection of 
the sky is on the water at the angle at which I stand, so it takes 
some time before I get accustomed to the light and see into the 
water properly ; when I do, the broad side of a big light-coloured 
fish catches my eye as he sinks out of sight in the weeds! Is 
it my old friend? And has the recogniton been mutual ? 
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I wonder. Another mental note is made for future guidance ; 
perhaps, later in the season, there will be a sequel to this story. 
So onwards I follow the stream, stumbling through a marshy 
bit trodden soft by cattle, then on to sounder ground, until 
I reach my top boundary, a post and rail ending in a deep pool 
with a big willow hanging over it from my bank. Someone 
up-stream has been cutting his weeds; a pile of them lies rotting 
in the sun, held up by an old post near my bank. There is a 
gravelly shallow on the opposite side, and in it the sight of all 
sights for a fly-fisher, seen for the first time in the year, a trout, 
taking persistently and confidently every fly that passes within 
a foot of his nose, following those that pass him when they 
come down in batches, and letting none escape. Only about 2 
ten-ounce fish, but 2 little beauty, in good condition already 
and rising freely. Soon the big ones below will be doing the 
same !—I watch him for a time, glad that I left the little rod 
at home. 

I could not have resisted trying whether I could make 
a fly at the end of a gut point and cast, with yards of silk line 
behind it, drift through the little eddies over his nose in exactly 
the same way that the natural flies are drifting. Then I turn 
homewards, down-stream. There is nothing moving in the 
water above the copse but one small jack, which makes a 
characteristic sudden dart for a few yards, and then settles 
close to the bottom across the current. They often do that 
I wonder how they manage it, when other fish are obliged to 
keep their heads up-stream ? 

On my way up I had noticed another big and-very dark 
trout, lying out in the stream about half way down the copse. 
I want to study his condition, so, when about toyds. from the 
spot, I have to negotiate the muddy path on hands and knees, 
screened by the dock leaves. This part of the river is like an 
aquarium, trees keep the glare of the sky off the top of the water, 
and you can see every spot on the sides of the trout, every 
undulation of their tails, and every wave of their fins to keep 
them balanced in the current. I soon spot him again, showing 
up nearly black against the bit of clear gravel at the tail of the 
weed bed. 

He is in better condition than I thought he was, and 
he should improve in a few weeks; an old fish, and high time 
that he came out. I make once again a mental note, and stay 
for a few minutes watching his graceful movements as he swings 
leisurely from side to side to take something under water that 
is being swept off the big weed bed above. Then, just as I make 
up my mind to leave, there appears, a few-inches ahead of 
the trout, and about a foot deeper in the water, a dimly 
outlined form, almost undistinguishable from the .- gravel 
background. 

Its outline in places is broken by brownish splotches, merging 
in the shadows of the gravel stones and exactly coinciding with 
them: the true secret of camouflage, as known to the tiger and 
the zebra. It is quite still, near the bottom. It looks like a 
long lanky pike, but it tekes me several minutes to make up my 
mind that it really isone. Then I remember the wire in my pocket, 
creep away from the water, and fetch a long withy pole from 
the mill. It does not take long to attach a wire noose to the 
end, and then the excitement begins. One thing is certain, 
directly the pole is shown the trout will be off up-stream, 
probably into the weed bed, and it is ten to one that he 
disturbs the pike. 

That is exactly what happens, but luckily the pike makes only 
a short dart and remains clear of the weeds, so it is still just 
possible to slip the noose over him, taking care that it does not 
touch his back, sides, or belly; not an easy business, because 
refraction makes it difficult to judge his true position, and he 
lies rather deep in the water for such an operation. I leave 
him for some time to settle down, and he plays into my hands by 
rising nearer to the surface. He pays no attention to the pole 
or wire. 

I lower the noose gentiy into the water, move it slowly 
along his body, fearing every moment that the wire may touch 
the tip of a fin and send him shooting off. Then I give a sudden 
rapid sideways pull on the pole, feel his struggling weight in 
the noose, and haul him, hand over hand, quickly to the side 
and up the bank among the dock leaves, falling backwards 
myself into a bed of nettles—the wire having parted from the 
tip of the pole, just as I got him well on to the bank! I must 
have left a kink in it. 

I have never known such poisonous nettles as we grow in 
these parts. It is a merciful decree of Nature that causes dock 
leaves to grow so near to them! 
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THE NESTING OF THE STORM PETREL 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY SETON GORDON. 


HERE is probably no sea |bird having its home on or 

around the British Isles whose life and habits are so 

wrapped in mystery as those of this charming and 

diminutive petrel. In length smaller than a swallow— 

the latter bird measures 7}ins., whereas the storm 
petrel is only 64ins.—it closely resembles this bird in the grace 
and buoyancy of its flight. Compared with the house martin, 
the length of the two birds is exactly the same, and they super- 
ficially resemble each other in their dark bodies and the strikingly 
contrasting white feathers of the tails. 

The storm petrel (Hydrobates pelagicus) is essentially a 
bird of the ocean, and is at sea throughout the year excepting 
when engaged in rearing its young. It is easily the latest sea 
bird to nest, and it is, perhaps, due to this fact that comparatively 
little is known of its nesting habits. During last summer the 
writer and a companion spent a good part of the nesting season 
camping on an uninhabited island of the Hebrides, and the 
following notes, made on this island, where many of these little 


but to-day one of the birds was in so exposed a position that 
her tail could be seen as she brooded her one egg without 
disturbing a single stone. In the two “ nests ”—if such they 
may be called—which we examined the single round white 
unspotted egg was laid on the bare ground without any kind of 
nesting material, but in certain of those we found subsequently 
the egg reposed on a layer of dried grasses, though it looked as 
if the latter had perhaps been blown into the hollow by winter 
storms. The parent birds, probably dazed by the brilliant 
sunshine after the gloom of their nesting sites, showed little 
disposition to fly, and even when placed in the hand remained 
there in a dazed state. One of the accompanying photographs 
shows a storm petrel standing beside her egg and gives a fairly 
accurate impression of the nesting ground. When they did 
take wing, the birds flew out to sea with graceful, swallowlike 
flight. 

Leaving this small island in mid-afternoon, we soon reached 
the larger island and pitched our tent on a grassy slope just 





STORM PETREL WITH NEWLY HATCHED CHICK. 


petrels had their summer home, may be of interest to anyone 
intending to study them during the next few months. 

The last days of June were wild and stormy, with great 
cold for the time of year, and it was not until the morning of 
July 2nd that we were able to sail out to the island where we 
hoped to find the birds. The owner of the island—a keen 
naturalist and lover of birds—readily placed his boat at our 
disposal and accompanied us. A more beautiful summer day it 
would be difficult to imagine. Hardly a breath of wind ruffled 
the waters of the Atlantic and the sun shone brilliantly, lighting 
up hill and island with a singular clearness. On the way to 
the island where we intended to camp we called at a smaller 
island—also much resorted to by petrels—but for long were 
unable to discover any traces of the birds. Ultimately two 
storm petrels were found, brooding on newly laid eggs, while 
a third bird was apparently about to lay. The nesting ground 
was beneath the ruins of an old fortified castle and the birds 
were hidden away among the heaps of stones of various sizes which 
had fallen from the rock above as the castle gradually crumbled. 
Generally the nesting site is far down among the loose stones 
—some of the eggs were two feet below the surface level— 


PHOTOGRAPHED AUGUST 23rd. 

above high water mark, before sunset. Near the centre of the 
island is a small hill, and from there that evening we watched 
the sun sink behind the hills of South Uist at exactly twenty- 
two minutes past ten. 

So far we had heard or seen nothing of the birds we hoped 
to study, and it was not until the following afternoon that 
we heard the first storm petrel calling from the interior of 
a low, half-ruined wall. We discovered the bird after some 
difficulty, but found that it had not laid as yet. That evening 
was dull and quiet, and after having walked to the far end 
of the island in order to erect a hiding tent near the nest of a 
greater black-backed gull, we returned at dusk to where we had 
located the petrel in the afternoon. By now several pairs of 
the birds were calling from among the stones, so we sat quietly 
in the neighbourhood till past midnight (British Summer Time). 

The mating note of the storm petrel, for this I believe the 
calls to be, is a curious and fascinating ‘“ purring” sound, 
commenced in a very low key, and rising gradually until the 
final note, which is high-pitched, the whole song being uttered 
without a pause. It is difficult, if not impossible, to render 
into words, but once heard it can never be forgotten. The bird 
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continues this song quite undisturbed until the stones above 
it are moved, when it quickly becomes silent, and once alarmed 
does not readily recommence. One individual repeated its 
“purring ” without a pause for over an hour, at the end of 
which time we left the nesting ground, leaving it still continuing 
its song. 

At about 11 p.m. (B.S.T.) what were probably the cocks 
began to leave their holes and flit bat-like backwards and forwards, 
while the hens remained to brood the eggs. Many moths were 
on the wing, and the petreis were apparently hawking them— 
a trait in the character of this small petrel already chronicled 
by Yarrell. ‘Throughout the island the storm petrels were very 
active on this particular night, apparently liking the soft atmo- 
sphere and dull sky. At one point we heard a pair, only a few 
feet from us, purring repeatedly as though pairing. On their 
taking wing it was seen that they had been standing on a large 
boulder, and this was the only occasion on which we recorded 
them perched in the open. 

One had, this night, a sense of the remoteness and solitude 
of the island. On the horizon the lighthouses of Skerryvore 
and Dubh Hirteach periodically pierced the gloom with their 
rays, while nearer at hand was the strong and steady light of 
Ardnamurchan. 

The next morning, near the rock from where we had seen 
the petrels take wing the night before, we discovered a pair 
of these birds at the end of a rabbit burrow in an old wall, but 
no egg had been laid as yet. That evening was cloudless, and 
the petrels were almost silent, though one individual was purring 
in some stones near our tent. 

A few days later—on July &th—I discovered a storm 
petrel brood- 
ing her egg 
in such a 
position that 
she could be 
seen by re- 
moving one 
stone only, 
and as_ this 
could be done 
without — dis- 
turbing her, 
I marked 
this particular 
nest for 
future obser- 
vations. 

After a 
warm and 
sunny day a 
strong and 


cold north 
wind brought 
with it mist 


and gloom at 
sunset, and 
during the 
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BROODING AN_ EGG. 


STORM PETRELS. 


night, from our tent—which, by the way, was only a few yards 
from where a colony of the storm petrels nested—we could hear 
the petrels flying around restlessly and excitedly. On July oth 
we discovered another pair of petrels in what was evidently 
to be their nesting site, but no egg was laid as yet. During 
the night of July 1oth-11th the weather changed, a south- 
westerly wind bringing with it thick mist and drizzling rain. 
About 3 a.m. on the 11th we were awakened by extreme excite- 
ment on the part of the petrels, the birds chortling loudly as 
they dashed about. Their call was a most extraordinary sound, 
extremely weird and unbirdlike, and may, perhaps, be likened 
to an extremely asthmatic old gentleman endeavouring to clear 
his throat! ‘This cry was apparently never uttered except when 
the birds were on the wing and only on wild and dark nights. 

During the fortnight that we camped beside the nesting 
ground of the storm petrels we found that the birds left the 
stony crevices about 11.30 p.m. and returned to them shortly 
after 3 a.m. (both times B.S.T.), giving them only a very short 
time to feed. Apparently those birds which emerged fed mainly 
over the land, for they could be seen flitting bat-like about 
throughout the night. It would be interesting to learn whether 
on their return they fed their mates, who evidently remained 
behind to brood the eggs, for they could be heard calling from 
among the stones from dusk to daybreak. 

In this connection it may be stated that it has been estab- 
lished that both cock and hen petrels take their share in incu- 
bating the egg, and that the two sexes are indistinguishable in 
colour and appearance. 

On the island where we camped, the favourite nesting sites 
of the storm petrel were among the large rounded stones which 
were heaped 
up on_ the 
shore just 
above the 
level of the 
highest spring 
tides ; but the 
birds also 
nested in 
half-ruined 
walls and 
under isolated 
rocks inland 
—although, 
of course, the 
island was less 
than half a 
mile in 
breadth, . and 
so from any 
point the 
petrels could 
leave their 
holes and be 
over the ocean 
in a few 
seconds’ 
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STORM PETREL TWENTY-FIVE TO TWENTY- 
EIGHT DAYS OLD (AUGUST 29th). 


YOUNG 


time. During the hours of daylight the birds were never 
seen, although in dull weather they could sometimes be 
heard purring beneath the cairns of stones where they nested. 
As a rule they seemed to prefer to nest apart from other sea 
birds, but in one instance a pair took up their quarters in an 
old wall in the midst of a colony of puffins. 

A strong, though not unpleasant, musty smell pervaded 
,0t only the nesting hollows of the storm petrel, but the rocks 
for several feet on either side, and after a good deal of experience 
we found the surest way of discovering the nest was by following 
up the scent. a 

We left the island on July 15th—by which time almost all 
the storm petrels had laid—and were unable to revisit it until 
August 23rd: a fine sunny day sandwiched between two spells 
of rough, unsettled weather. On landing we at once visited 
the nesting site of the storm petrel which I had found brooding 
on July 8th, and were more than pleased to find that the egg 
had hatched out safely, and that a young bird, ten to twelve days 
old, nestled in the hollow. This nestling, as we subsequently 
found to be the case with every chick we examined, had a 
curious circular bald patch on the top of its head. Its bill 
and feet were pale grey. Its shrill pipe closely resembled 
the whistle of a young oystercatcher. Having obtained some 
photographs of this chick we went on to the wall where, as 
mentioned earlier in this article, we had, on July 3rd, heard 
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and found a storm petrel which had not as yet laid. To-day, 
in this same cranny, we found a petrel—presumably the same 
bird—brooding a tiny chick which, at the outside, could not have 
been more than three days old. 

Mr. Eagle Clarke, one of our foremost naturalists, has 
informed me that, in his experience, it is very rare to find the 
adult bird with its young during the hours of daylight, so the 
accompanying photograph, showing young and old together, is 
the more interesting on that account. The parent bird, on 
being disturbed, ejected a quantity of brown oily substance, 
but beyond calling twice sharply, ‘‘ ka, ka,” was silent. ‘The 
newly hatched chick, unlike the individual nearly a fortnight old 
previously mentioned, had its legs and feet almost pure white. 

Later in the day we visited a stone wall where, on July 13th, 
a storm petrel was purring repeatedly, and where, on the stones 
being disturbed, the bird walked out to the light, but, thinking 
better of it, returned to the darkness of the interior of the wall. 
I had on this occasion an excellent view of the small and graceful 
petrel as she walked out from the darkness of her nesting site, 
and her walk was certainly graceful and easy. 

I was, therefore, surprised to see stated in the “ British 
Bird Book ” (edited by Mr. F. B. Kirkman), on page 393, that 
according to all observers the storm petrel ‘‘ never walks.” 

To-day this bird was still engaged in brooding an egg which, 
from its appearance, was on the point of hatching. It is said 
that a storm petrel’s egg hatched out in an incubator on the 
thirty-sixth day, so it would seem that even this prolonged 
period of artificial incubation errs, if anything, on the short side. 

On a small adjoining island we found another storm petrel 
still incubating a hard-set egg, also two nests containing very 
small young with eyes still closed. In each case the parent bird 
was in the hollow beside the young. One of the adult birds, 
on being lifted out into the light, uttered a musical, swallow- 
like twittering. ‘These small chicks gave away their place of 
concealment by cheeping loudly, although they were being 
brooded at the time. Perhaps they longed for their evening 
meal, although it wanted several hours from sunset. We also 
found a youngster two to three weeks old in a cranny near, but 
this young petrel was quite silent. 

On August 27th, a wild day with a gale of north wind, we 
sailed out to another island and found the storm petrel nesting 
here also. Of the young birds which we examined, one was in 
quite a nest of dried grass ; the other was lying on the bare earth. 

On August 29th we paid our last visit to the petrel’s home. 
Again a gale of wind blew from the north, and a heavy sea 
was running, but our boat was an exceptionally seaworthy one, 
and we had at the helm one of the most trusty of steersmen. 

On this day we discovered a new nesting site of the petrel, 
namely, a narrow cleft in the rocks, strewn with fairly large 
stones. Here we found four or five young petrels, one of which 
nearly four weeks old—was the largest we had yet come across. 
Its wing feathers were sprouting, and even the white tail feathers 
were showing. Its legs and feet were, by this time, black like 
those of the adult bird. When removed from its hiding place it 
flapped its wings vigorously. One could plainly see the curious 
knob half way down the bill—so characteristic of the petrel 
family—into which the nostrils open in a single aperture. Can 
it be that this knob is to protect the nostrils from the spray 
of the waves when the bird is at sea during very heavy weather ? 

A second young bird—found a few yards away—with eyes 
still closed, was newly hatched, while a third was about ten 
days old. In the fourth nest which we examined, beside the 
young bird there still remained the egg of the previous year, 
which had for some reason proved infertile. This was inter- 
esting, as showing that the storm petrel is in the habit of using 
exactly the same nesting hollow each season, and, indeed, in other 
nests that I examined I found, lying beside the egg or young, 
portions of eggs of previous years. It seems clear that the very 
late nesting of the storm petrel must be governed by the question 
of food for the young. How late that nesting is may be gathered 
from the fact that during our later visits to the islands all the 
puffins, guillemots and razorbills had left their nesting grounds, 
whereas the young petrels could not be ready to fly till late 
in September, or, in the case of the latest hatched young, well 
into October. Ussher, indeed, states that a nestiing marked in 
July was not fledged till mid-October, so according to this 
rate of growth the young petrels hatched during the last week 
in August could not leave the nesting ground till early December. 

It is a remarkable fact that so small and slenderly built a 
bird as the storm petre! should be able, during the first winter 
of its life, to keep constantly at sea and to weather, unharmed, 
the wildest of Atlantic storms. 

Little or nothing appears to be known as to whether the 
parent birds remain with their young at sea. Indeed, their life 
history is a sealed book until they return, in midsummer, to 
the isiands where they first saw the light. 
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~~ BELHUS—I. 
ESSEX. 


A SEAT OF 
Sir Thomas Barrett Lennard, Bt. 





ELHUS possesses a double architectural interest. 

Much of the fabric dates from the days of Henry VIII. 

But under George II it was somewhat radically altered 

and enlarged, and that not in the still prevalent Late 
Renaissance style, but in that ‘‘ Gothick taste” which 

was beginning to appeal to a few men of antiquarian leanings 
for their houses and to many of normal culture for their furniture 
as interpreted by such cabinet-makers as Chippendale, Darley 
and Mayhew, who mixed it up with rococo swags and Chinese 
frets. ‘The seventeenth Lord Dacre’s lively interest in genealogy 


Copyright. 1.—THE NORTH SIDE. 
This has been very little altered since it was built in Henry VIII’s time. 





The rough, many hued bricks and the 


and heraldry was probably the origin of the Gothic infection 
which he was among the first to contract, for he had begun the 
transformation of Belhus in 1745. ‘That was three years before 
Horace Walpole purchased a house and land at Twickenham, 
and five years before he wrote: ‘I am going to build a little 
Gothic Castle at Strawberry Hill.” We may think rather poorly 
of the knowledge and performance of these primal pseudo- 
Gothics, but the movement was in architecture what the 
Romantic school was in literature, and with Scott and Byron 
among its poets and the Wyatts and Pugins among its architects 
it established its sway 
in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Lord Dacre’s zest 
for family history is 
present in his great- 
great - grandson, the 
present owner of 
Belhus, and what is 
here said of the place 
and its owners before 
the eighteenth century 
is no more than a 
transcript and con- 
densation of his full 
and accurate notes on 
the subject. 

The Belhus Manor 
lies in the South 
Essex parish of Aveley 
and forms its northern 
section. Thus its 
medizval lords were 
styled de Nortons, 
and it was only after 
their heiress married 
Thomas de _ Belhus, 
late in the fourteenth 
century, that the manor 
began to be known by 
the name of its new 
owner. Yet he was the 
only one of the de 
Belhus name to 
possess it, for his 
daughter and _ co- 
heiress, Alicia, carried 
it by marriage to John 
Barrett. Their great- 
grandson, another 
John Barrett, was the 
first of his family to 
emerge from the rank 
of small country 
squires. He was what 
was called a “‘ civilian,” 
that is, a practitioner 
in the Civil Law, and 
was so successful in 
his calling that he was 
able to add largely to 
his Essex estates and 
to re-build the house 
at Belhus. As John 
Leland, the antiquary, 
dedicated an epigram to 
him in which he extols 
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crow-stepped gables are typical of Eastern Counties building in that age. his “ rare eloquence,” 
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The marble chimneypiece, called by Horace Walpole a ‘‘ miscarriage into total Ionic,’’ was the one classic introduction which the 


Gothic-minded Lord Dacre allowed. 
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Lord Dacre swept away the walled forecourt garden, remodelled the west side—making his front door there—and added the part of 
the south front lying east of the tower. 


his professional reputation must have been considerable. He 
Was an uxorious person, marrying no fewer than four wives. 
In one of his wills he gives directions that if he died in London 
he should be buried by the bodies of his well beloved wives 
Philippa and Margaret ; but if in Essex, then by the body of 
his dear wife Elizabeth. His fourth wife, Mary, he married 
only a short time before his death in 1526, and as, in his last 
will, he speaks of “‘my place called Belhouse Hall, alias 
Barretts which I have newly builded ” we know within a few 
years the date of its erection. 

Despite the many alterations and additions made to the 
house, the Tower (Fig. 7) and the north side (Fig. 1) remain 
much as they were left by John Barrett. He was succeeded 
by his grandson Edward, who was High Sheriff for Essex in 
1570—71, and, a few years later, was Queen Elizabeth’s host, 
if we are to believe Nichols, who, in his “ Progresses ” of that 
Queen, tells us that she stayed at Belhus on her way to 
Wanstead in 1578. But Sir Thomas Barrett Lennard holds 
that this visit rests on very unconvincing evidence. Of the 
sojourn of another visitor we can speak with more certainty, 
for William Bulleyn, a notable Tudor physician and writer of 





4—BELHUS IN 1710: 


SHOWING THE FORMAL 


medical books, in dedicating one of his works to Edward Barrett 
says: “I do recommend unto you this little boke wherein | 
writte a part thereof in youre owne house.” 

The position to which John and Edward Barrett had 
raised the family was greatly enhanced by the latter’s grandson, 
another Edward, who succeeded in 1586 at the age of four. 
Shortly after he came of age in 1602 he started off to travel 
on the Continent, and a little later he went with the Earl of 
Nottingham on an embassy to Spain to conclude peace. From 
Spain he went to Venice, where he was on terms of intimate 
friendship with the well known Sir Henry Wotton, then 
English Ambassador to that state. Edward was knighted by 
James I at Newmarket in 1608, and about a year later he 
married Jane, daughter of Sir E. Carey, and sister to the Earl 
of Falkland, Lord Deputy of Ireland. Sir Edward was Member 
of Parliament for Whitchurch in 1614, and for Newport 
1621—22. He added very considerably to his estate at Belhus, 
and in December, 1618, obtained a grant from the Crown of 
Free Warren, and a licence to make a park at Belhus, which 
he did, stocking it with deer. The herd of deer remained 
there until 1915, when the Government having taken possession 
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of the park for a camp, rendered 
their destruction necessary. Sir 
Edward was on terms of friendship 
with the favourite, Buckingham, 
and it was probably through his 
influence that he was appointed 
Ambassador to France very soon 
after Charles I came to the throne ; 
for some reason which does not 
appear, Sir Edward does not seem 
to have taken up the post, nor 
that of a like nature to Holland, 
to which also he was appointed. 
It was probably to make some 
amends to him for these disappoint- 
ments, through no fault of his 
own, that in 1627 he was raised 
to the peerage as “ Lord Barrett 
of Newburgh County Fife.” In the 
following year he was appointed 
{ hancellor of the Exchequer, which 
o fice he held at least until 1641, and 
from 1629 he was also Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster until his 


6.—ONE OF THE SCULPTURED STONE 
FINIALS FROM DACRE BARRETT’S PIERS. 


death. Lord Newburgh was ever 
a keen supporter of the Royal 
cause, for which he suffered con- 
siderable pecuniary loss, and 
perhaps the secret place in the 
Belhus tower was contrived by him 
to hide adherents of the King’s 
cause. Though twice married, Lord 
Newburgh left no surviving child 
when he died in 1644. He there- 
fore devised Belhus to a son of 
Richard Lennard, thirteenth Lord 
Dacre, by his second wife Dorothy 
North. The probable building of 
Chevening from the designs of 
Inigo Jones by this Lord Dacre 
has been lately discussed in these 
pages (April 17th) and the history 
of his family related. When he 
died in 1630 his son by his first 
wife became Lord Dacre and owner 
of the Lennard estates, so that his 
four year old half-brother Richard 
will then have had no particular 
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Except for some new pointing the Henry VIII brickwork is untouched. 
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It occupies the centre of the west side. 


9—CARVED PANELS OF 


HENRY VIII PERIOD, 
WORKMANSHIP. 


The door at the end leads into the north room. 
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prospects beyond the manor of Hors- 
ford, in Norfolk, which was settled on 
him as his portion and which hi 
descendant still owns. When he was 
twenty-six Richard Barrett, as he was 
called under Lord Newburgh’s will, 
married Anne, daughter and heiress t 
Sir Robert Loftus, and on her Iris! 
estates they often lived until her death 
in Dublin in 1659. Even after tha 
Richard Barrett did not for some year: 
make Belhus his home. Lord New- 
burgh’s devise to him was subject to 
many charges in favour of his widow 
and others, and he left him only the 
tapestry and the furniture of two rooms. 
This being so, Richard was only too 
glad to get his mother, Dorothy Lady 
Dacre, to live there for some years, and 
probably did not go to Belhus until 
about 1673, after which he lived there 
almost entirely until his death twenty- 
three years later. Gradually getting 
feeble in both mind and body, he 
appears to have led his daughter and 
two sons a dreadful life, while his 
conduct became so eccentric as to cause 
his eldest son Dacre to endeavour to 
have him put under restraint. His 
cousin Roger North describes him as 
one: “‘ Who though ingenious and in 
general of a very good understanding 
was of such a morose wilful spirit that 
it was very fastidious to be in his 
company . . . he spent his whole time 
either in bed or in a chair and was 
carried from one to the other.” 

Dacre Barrett spent much of his 
early life in Dublin and Clones looking 
after his father’s considerable Irish 
estates at the latter place. His first 
wife was Lady Jane Chichester, a 
daughter of the Earl of Donegal, whom 
he married in 1680. When Ireland was 
in a very disturbed state in 1686 Dacre, 
his wife and children went to Liverpool, 
and upon his father’s invitation after a 
while came on to Belhus. It must have 
been a very unhappy visit owing to the 
constant family quarrels which went on, 
Richard was getting more and more 
feeble in health and eccentric in 
behaviour, and appears to have been 
largely under the influence of a sort of 
steward in his employ who was actively 
hostile to Dacre, whose presence as a 
protector of his father’s interests formed, 
no doubt, a great hindrance to his 
schemes. Lady Jane died at Belhus 
about September, 1689, in giving birth 
to a daughter, and soon after Dacre 
went again to Ireland with his family 
and never returned to Belhus until he 
heard of his father’s death in 1696 
Twice married after Lady Jane’s death 
he was Member for Monaghan in the 
Irish Parliament, and for that county 
he raised a troop of horse. He servec 
as High Sheriff for Essex, and was a 
Deputy Lieutenant at a period when 
that post implied being a Militia officer 
One of the early members of the Roya! 
Society, he was a man of much learning : 
but his temper was probably embittered 
by his disputes with his father and by 
the series of family law suits in which 
for many years he had been engaged. 
An Ulster landlord, he was an ultra 
Protestant, and never forgave his son 
Richard for his marriage with his 
cousin, Lady Anne Lennard. Like her 
mother, whom we saw (April 17th) 
finally separating from her husband, 
Lord Dacre and Earl of Sussex, in 
1688, and going to St. Germain, Anne 
was a Roman Catholic, and her marriage 
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with Richard Barrett was 
entirely against his fathers’ 
wishes. Richard died of small- 
pox in 1716, soon after his 
marriage and before the birth 
of his son Thomas. Dacre 
Barrett thereupon embarked in 
a bitter law suit against his 
“papist ” daughter-in-law for 
the custody of the child. In 
this he was successful, but it 
was owing to his refusal to 
make settlements at the time 
of the marriage that Lady 
Anne and her sister were able 
to sell Chevening and other 
rennants of the Lennard 
es'ates. 

The eccentric owner of 
Belhus who spent his time 
“n bed or in a chair ” is not 
liiely to have done much to 
th. place, and the alterations 
w ich gave it some semblance 
of the late Renaissance style 
wil have been carried out by 
D cre Barrett after he suc- 
ce:ded in 1696. Their scope 
ani nature, so far as the 
exerior is concerned, appear 
in a view taken from a sketch 
mde in 1710 acquired by 
H>race Walpole and included 
in the Strawberry Hill sale 
(Fig. 4). It shows that either 
Bilhus had, before 1710, lost 
the portion of the south side 
lying to the right of the tower, 
or. what is more probable, that 
this had not been completed 
before John Barrett died in 
1526 or by his successor, after- 
wards. Hence Dacre Barrett’s 
forecourt is not symmetrical, 
the space to the left of the 
broad way from the entrance 
piers to the tower doorway 
being much wider than that to 
the right. The later “ land- 
scaping” of the grounds 
abolished the forecourt, but 
the fine vase and ball finials 
to the piers, sculptured with 
acanthus leafage, grotesque 
masks and flower garlands, 
were _ fortunately preserved 
(Fig. 6). Dacre Barrett left 
most of the exterior both of 
the main house and the depen- 
dencies as he found them, but 
in the yard beyond one of the 
Henry VIII blocks facing his 
forecourt he erected a new 
hip-roofed sash-windowed 
building (Fig. 5). Inside, he 
may have done a good deal of 
refitting, afterwards altered by 
his Gothic-minded grandson, 
but some of his work remains. 
A bedroom in the old north 
side has the bolection moulded 
marble firearch and painted 
wood wainscoting of the 
William III time, tapestries of 
tural scenes occupying much 
of the wall space (Fig. 10). 

When Dacre Barrett died 
in January, 1725, his grandson 
was a delicate boy of nine, 
and a relative describes him 
as “a little child for his age, 
he is very paile and has still 
that look about his eyes.” 
Although he lived to be nearly 
Siity-nine years of age, he was 
in very bad health most of his 
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10—A BEDCHAMBER. William III woodwork, introduced by Dacre Barrett. 
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11—FLEMISH EARLY RENAISSANCE WOODWORK AT THE FRONT DOOR. 
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life and went from place to place trying every fashionable 
treatment. ‘I have taken the resolution of going into the cold 
Baths, which I have already done twice and find very great 
Benefit from it, indeed more than I could have imagined,” 
wrote he to Sanderson Miller in 1745. They had become 
friends the year before, and Thomas Barrett’s antiquarian 
bent and leaning towards the Gothic taste led him to appreciate 
the friendship and value the advice of the man who was then 
building a Gothic cottage on Edgehill and was afterwards to 
erect a sham castle on the spot where Charles I raised his 
standard on the morning of the battle. When Thomas Barrett 
came of age and into possession of his inheritance in 1738 the 
house was neglected and out of repair. During his bachelor- 
hood, and, indeed, for a while after his marriage, he put up 
with this condition of things, but he had begun renovation 
when in July, 1745, he wrote to Miller: 
I have resolved te fit up my new Hall and Staircase and make 
that end of the House habitable forthwith, the stucco men being 
to come down for that purpose next week; indeed both Mrs. 
Barrett and myself are quite weary of living in the way we have 
done, it being extremely inconvenient to us to have half our House 
shut up so that we have but three spare beds at present to put 
our Friends in. 
The shell of the once more completed south side (Fig. 3) must 
have been built and ready for decorations in the “‘ true Gothick ” 
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in 1754 writes to Bentley, who, with himself and Chute, were 
the ‘“‘ Committee ” for Strawberry Hill : 

What he has done is in Gothic, and very true, though not up to 

the perfection of the Committee. The hall is pretty: the great 

dining-room hung with good family pictures. . The chimney 
pieces except one little miscarriage into total Ionic (he could not 
resist statuary and Sienna Marble) are all of a good King James 
the First Gothic. 
The present day will not prefer “ James the First Gothic ” 
to the Ionic miscarriage which occurs in the room lying north 
of the hall (Fig. 2). It had been completed in the year of 
Walpole’s visit by the joint efforts of Miller and Barrett, wo 
wisely decided not to try Gothic marble as “no good one can 
be made in that style.” The Gothic is here represented by 
little more than the curious rope ornament of the ceiling. The 
excellent classic chimneypiece, the tapestry wall hangings, 
the choice lacquer chests on stands, and the other pieces of 
eighteenth century English furniture make this the most 
sympathetic room in the house (Fig. 12). 

The oak panels and posts which are fitted in the hall 
doorway (Figs. 9 and 11) are clearly the real thing and no 
eighteenth century dilettante’s invention. They were obtained 
in Flanders by Thomas Barrett’s grandson, and are very closely 
akin to English work of Henry VIII’s reign, especially as 
executed by the Devonshire carvers and still well represented 
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which Chute and Horace Walpole as well as Sanderson Miller 
were making their hobby, as a relief from the tyranny of the 
English Palladian School. Miller was a little afraid of 
innovation when it came to designing a great house such as 
Hagley, which is typically Georgian in manner. But “ ruined 
Castles ’’ were the vogue, and he was much occupied in producing 
them as a landscape incident of country places. Belhus, being 
well within the period they called Gothic, was clearly a field for 
the new taste, and the letters that passed between Miller and 
Thomas Barrett tell us much of when and how its rooms were 
given the appearance they have ever since retained. 

The “ new Hall ” (Fig. 8) which Thomas Barrett was fitting 
up in 1745 occupies the centre of the west side of the house which 
he largely reconstituted, making it the principal approach. 
It gives a complete idea of what his and his friend’s Gothic was, 
and all that can be said for it is that it is rather better than 
that of Horace Walpole, who, however, is very superior and 
patronising towards Thomas Barrett, and after being at Belhus 


12.—FLEMISH TAPESTRY AND LACQUER FURNITURE IN THE NORTH ROOM. *O.L." 


at Fulford (Country Lire, Vol. xxxvi, page 160), where 
some of the heads have not the usual flat profile, but stand out 
as do those now at Belhus. H. Avray TIPPING. 


AN ENGLISH FLOWER IN THE ALPS 


An English flower sweet with the grace of May, 
And dowered by June, 

Amidst the Alpine snows has drooped to rest, 
To rest too soon. 


No chilly Autumn struck the ardent bioom, 
Always so fair, 
Henceforth, as of a sunlit dream, there lives 


The memory rare. 
EB. 9. ak: 
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THE LATE SIR EDMUND LODER, BART. 


By J. G. 


OME men do much and others little or nothing at all 

with the talents that Fortune thrusts upon them at 

birth. Even among the highly gifted, worldly advan- 

tages are apt to be a deterrent rather than an inspiration, 

because they may, and often do, destroy earthly ambition. 
The desire for an easy, pleasant life is common to all. When, 
too, @ man is young and endowed with fortune as well as brains, 
he sees on all sides the fearful struggles and difficulties that 
beset those of his fellow creatures who enter the arena to achieve 
success in politics, art, literature and a hundred other intellectual 
pursuits. So he says to himself: ‘‘ After all, is it good enough ? ”’ 
Yet even if his philosophy is partly sound and partly inaccurate ; 
he misses the vital truth that the man who struggles hardest 
and achieves most has led a man’s life, in which he will have 
experienced some of the supreme joys of triumph as well as the 
depths of failure. Moreover, he becomes more human, conse- 
juently much more lovable. We have yet to meet the man 
whose life is all holiday and who is perfectly happy. Work is 
ihe greatest and pleasantest of all recreations, and when some 
veeks or even months of leisure in the enjoyment of healthy 
sutdoor sports follow, how much more are they sweet to the 
man who has earned them. 

From the very first Edmund Loder may be said to have 
yeen a fine example of mens sana in corpore sano. Endowed 
‘vith a splendid physique and brilliant brain, he kept the one 
in perfect fettle by travel and outdoor life, and the other in 
mental excellence by constant study, both practical and theoreti- 
cal, of the various sciences of which he was a master. It wasa 
sreat loss, both to botany and zoology, that one so gifted and 
vho knew so much, and whose real forte was analytical judgment 
nd extreme accuracy, should have had such a dislike to put 
ais knowledge on paper. No man of our time knew much more 
or wrote less on the subjects he made his own, and this, I am sure, 
was due in the main to an excessive modesty as regards his own 
sifts, though an extreme dislike to adverse criticism may have 
played its part. So science has lost a good deal, and the little 
world of zoology and botany is flooded with books by men who, 
in many cases, had no special gifts to write them. 

The estimate of a man, however, should be according to 
the work he accomplishes, and if Edmund Loder has written 
nothing that will live, he has at any rate enriched our gardens 
with some wonderful hardy hybrid rhododendrons that will 
in the near future be an ever-increasing source of joy to those 
who are capable of appreciating the loveliest things of Nature. 
Many a man, too, who knew him well and had the benefit of 
his advice and experience, both in zoology and botany, must 
feel a debt of gratitude to his memory, for he was ever the most 
kind friend and wise counsellor in all matters relating to 
science and outdoor life, and to none has he been a greater 
source of help and inspiration than to the writer of this article, 
who for twenty-five years has enjoyed and appreciated the 
pleasure of his society. 

Edmund Loder was the eldest son of the late Sir Giles 
Loder, first baronet, and was born on August 7th, 1849. His 
mother was Maria Georgiana, fourth daughter of Hans Busk. 
He entered Eton in 1864, and soon distinguished himself both as 
a scholar and an athlete. In 1867 at the College sports he 
entered for fourteen events and won ten of them, being especially 
brilliant in the high jump and tooyds. race. In the following 
year, too, he won the school rooyds. race, the quarter mile and 
the long jump. In the autumn of 1868 he went up to Trinity, 
Cambridge, and competed in the Trinity and King’s sports, 
and won the r1ooyds. race, the quarter mile and the long jump. 
During his time, too, he took part in the sports of many local 
associations in Sussex. At this time he seems to have reached 
the height of his athletic prowess, for at Eastbourne he is said 
to have done the rooyds. in 10 secs., although he himself, with his 
usual accuracy, put in his note book a query against the recorded 
time, as if he doubted it. At this meeting he did the long jump 
unusually well, roft. 

Both during his days at Eton, when he won the school 
prize, and for some time at Cambridge, he spent some time in 
drawing and painting, accomplishments in which he excelled. 
I have seen a few of his early efforts and it is not too much to 
say that had he continued art he would have been considerably 
better than the amateur. In 1872 he took his degree at Cam- 
bridge and left the university the same autumn. 

By this time young Loder had made up his mind what he 
wished to do with his life. No one could read his early diaries, 
as I have done, without seeing that through his mind there 
ran a strong vein of romance and love of adventure. His journals 
at this period are full of poetry (not his own) and admiration 
for all that was wonderful and beautiful in nature. Humour 
and kind feeling too are not lacking, and what was more natural 
for an energetic youth than to wish to travel round the world. 
Fortunately his father was a clever and wealthy man and saw that 
such a project was.in itself the best thing for the development of 
character. Accordingly, one morning in April, 1873, Edmund Loder 
boarded the Scotia, an ancient paddle steamer, in Liverpool, and set 
off to the wild and woolly west with his friend, Arthur Pelham. 
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In early May the travellers visited in turn New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington, where they had the good fortune 
to gain an introduction to General Sherman, Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Army. There are at this period 
many interesting notes in Edmund Loder’s journal of which 
we may insert a few examples. ‘‘ This evening”? (May 5th, 
1873) ‘“‘we went to see a piece peiformed at the Opera 
House called the ‘Prairie Scout,’ in which Buffalo Bill and 
Texas Jack appear in their own characters. Some of it was 
exceedingly amusing. Three times in the course of the evening 
Buffalo Bill and Texas Jack turn up just at the right time 
and kill the same Indians between them!’ Curiously enough, 
nearly forty years later (1911), Edmund Loder and I met 
Buffalo Bill, whom we both knew, in Horsham, when he made 
his last trip with his circus to England. He was a gallant, 
romantic figure of a man and in his handsome person embodied 
the perfect type of the scout, a Western type now long since 
departed. 

The following is a good picture of life in the West in the old days: 

“Aug. 12th, 1873. Came back to the Gulch at sunset and 
found there had been a row. Some roughs had come in a few 
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days before with the intention of starting a whisky store and 
gambling shop, and they brought with them a lot of bullies 
ready to back them up in case of need. Three of the leaders 
had already been turned off for bad behaviour, and the cook 
had had orders not to give them any more food. This afternoon 
they threatened the cook with loaded revolvers if he did not 
feed them, and began talking loudly about ‘ firing the Gulch,’ 
‘ starting burial grounds,’ etc. They also fired off their revolvers, 
but did not hit anyone. 

“A few men (Jebb’s workmen) got together and rushed 
upon them, Jebb leading, and took their arms away and kept 
them in close custody. Jebb then went to the store and had 
the whisky barrels rolled into the road, when with his express 
rifle he shot them full of holes. The three captives, named 
Hall, Boys and another, however, instead of keeping quiet, 
continued to talk loudly, swearing that the men who had inter- 
fered with them were as good as ‘ dead men,’ and that when 
their release came the Colonel and Jebb had better ‘ look out.’ 

‘Col. Hall intended to keep them in custody that night 
and then send them next day under a strong guard to Fairplay. 

“In the night, however, the Vigilance Committee had a 
meeting and decided that the lives of several men in the Gulch 
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would be in great danger if the captives were allowed to escape, 
so they hung Hall and Boys and let the third man go.” 

Next morning the bodies, just cut down, were seen lying 
beneath the trees. Thus was frontier justice administered in 1873, 
when every man was a law unto himself. 

At this time both the Modoc and the Sioux Indians were on 
the warpath, and it was not safe for small parties of travellers 
or hunters to journey far from the frontier towns or military 
forts except under military escort. Accordingly Edmund 
Loder and Arthur Pelham, armed with an introduction from 
General Sherman, went to Fort McPherson in Nebraska and 
there joined a buffalo hunting party consisting of officers and 
men of the local troops under General Dudley. The party 
consisted of several officers, sixteen men, a guide, and two wagons 
drawn by mules. In two days they sighted the buffalo, and were 
soon in the midst of abundance of game. On August 20th 
Edmund Loder killed a magnificent old bull which he found 
impossible to bring to camp, and ever afterwards it was a source 
of disappointment to him that no one could be found to help 
him to carry the specimen. Next day he failed to find 
it again. 

After this, the travellers returned to New York and arrived 
at Liverpool on September 13th, and it is interesting to note 
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After this hunt he visited the Andaman Islands and then 
returned to Calcutta, afterwards moving east to Rangoon, 
Moulmein, Penang, Malacca, Singapore and Borneo. In July 
he tried a short expedition in Sumatra after elephants, but met 
with no success, owing to the thickness of the jungle. Then 
came a somewhat hurried visit to China and Japan, as he wished 
to hunt again in Western America before the winter set in. 
Reaching South Park, Colorado, in October, 1875, he hunted 
wapiti and sheep with small success, and came home to England 
to spend Christmas. 

In the following year Edmund Loder married Marion, 
daughter of W. E. Hubbard of Leonardslee in Sussex. It was 
not surprising that the young husband should be attracted to 
the lovely spot where he found his wife, for it is, without doubt, 
one of the most beautiful places in the whole of England. The 
house is situated on the top of a hill which overlooks a chain of 
lakes and parts of Old St. Leonards Forest, and so on to the 
distant Downs and Chanctonbury Ring. Edmund Loder was 
quick to grasp the possibilities of the spot and its suitability as 
a woodland garden, so he purchased Leonardslee from his future 
father-in-law and at once began to make that collection of 
flowering shrubs and trees that hdve now made the place famous. 
Soon after this he met Mr. Mangles, ‘‘ The father of the Aucklandi 
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that on September 17th Edmund Loder killed a good stag on 
Glencalvie, Ross-shire, at 178yds. 

The winter of 1873 was spent at home, and then Edmund 
Loder, with his brother Wilfred, who was to accompany him 
part of the way, started off on his principal journey round the 
world. In June, 1874, they travelled through Sweden and 
Finland, then down through Germany, Italy, Suez and 
Bombay. To hunt big-game and study trees and plants was 
the young traveller’s delight, so after seeing the principal cities 
of India, he went up to Cashmere for the autumn, and revelled 
in the gorgeous scenery and the chase of the Bara Singh, the 
black and brown (snow) bears, of which he secured good 
specimens. When it became too cold, he journeyed south to 
the plains of India; and then a move was made to the Neil- 
eherries, where he hoped to get tiger, Neilgherry ibex, sambhur 
and chital. ‘‘ To-day,” he writes (February, 1875), ‘I met 
a man named Littledale.’’ It was a fortunate event, for the 
two young hunters soon began a friendship which lasted a 
lifetime, for no man was more.true to his old and tried friends 
than Edmund Loder. So the two hunters went into the 
Neilgherries and had splendid times up in the hills among 
the ibex and other game. One day when stalking ibex 
Edmund Loder came on a fine tiger, which he killed in two shots. 
The mounted specimen is still in the museum at Leonardslee. 


cult’? and many other enthusiastic rhododendron fanciers, 
and in time gathered together a large collection of all the best 
species that could be procured. By breeding from these he has 
produced a great number of hybrids of excellence, which it would 
take too great a space to describe. Mention, however, must be 
made of R. Loderi, which has the largest flowers of any known 
rhododendron (not even excepting R. Nuttalli). This the origina- 
tor obtained by crossing R. Griffithianum with R. Fortunei, and 
also by reversing the breeding. It is a superb plant of great 
quality and has no superior for the outdoor garden in the South 
of England and milder parts of our islands. The rhododendrons 
of Leonardslee would require several articles to themselves and 
then leave much to be said. The collection of conifers, too, is 
also unique, there being over 350 species and varieties there. 
Only last week I took an experienced botanist to Leonardslee, 
at the best flowering time, and his remark, ‘‘ It is the nearest 
thing I have seen to Paradise on this earth,” is perhaps not 
very inaccurate. On the other hand, a rude fellow, whose 
name is a household word in gardening, when I asked him 
what he thought of Leonardslee, only grunted and_ said, 
‘Too much beastly repetition.”” That was the remark of a 
man with peculiar ideas, but it shows there are as many 
different tastes as men. 
(To be continued.) 
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ETHICS OF INTERVIEWING 


R. MARCOSSON who during the war achieved great 
fame as an interviewer for an American newspaper, 
has written a curious book which he calls ‘‘ Adventures 
in Interviewing’’ (The Bodley Head). It is not 
uninteresting. The writer tells his own early history, 

how he came to this country and achieved che feat of inter- 
viewing the Prime Minister and how he worked his way through 
other celebrities of the war, interspersing his narrative with 
advice to the novice on the art and craft of this form of journalism. 
Mr. Marcosson is observant. He writes clearly, though with a 
heavy sprinkling of Americanisms that have not yet been 
acclimatised in Great Britain, and manages to set before us a 
figure of the person interviewed. But in spite of admiring the 
skill with which he has performed his task, we cannot think it 
a very elevated one. If a writer who expresses his own opinions 
may be likened to a fountain, pure or impure, as the case may be, 
the proper metaphor by which to express the work of an inter- 
viewer would seem to be that of a basin to the fountain. The 
-ircumstances in which he pursues his calling absolutely forbid 
that he should use his judgment independently. This was 
yarticularly true of war time. No public man allows himself 
-o be interviewed for the purpose of benefiting the interviewer 
x the newspaper represented. He either wishes to fill the 
yasin for his own purpose or he is actuated by that lust 
f self-advertisement which spreads from shore to shore of 
he Atlantic. « 

~ Tncidentally, Mr. Marcosson lays bare the mechanism by which 
messages from eminent men are obtained. The process is purely 
mechanical. The interviewer is always seeking from some 
‘elebrity or another, it may be a general to-day and a statesman 
to-morrow, for a message to send to his country. The message 
‘s adjusted: with the finest nicety to the wishes of the sender. 
He has a point to make and he makes it. But in all this the 
interviewer must be as passive as a dead body. Discretion 
would appear to be the first quality for him to cultivate, for 
ybviously men of eminence would not commit themselves to 
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an interviewer who possessed the habit of thinking on his own 
account. His thinking must be confined to catching his celebrity 
and examining him. That is one of the reasons why this par- 
ticular form of journalism has never been popular in Great 
Britain. W. T. Stead tried hard in his day to popularise it, 
and every now and then someone repeats his experiment, bu: 
they never achieve success. No doubt many of those who are 
paid to express opinions in the newspapers are under as great 
restraint as the interviewer, but they do not acknowledge it, 
a semblance of independence is at any rate got up, and we 
know that those who do not possess a virtue may have the grace 
to assume it. 

Apart from all this there is a great deal of interesting matter 
in the volume, and Mr. Marcosson has had many literary friends 
about whom he talks agreeably. Among them was Sir James 
Barrie, whose greatest ambition, we learn, was to have visited 
Stevenson at Vailima. ‘ It was the only spot in all the world 
that I had any craving to visit.” There is a record of a con- 
versation with Barrie in Adelphi Terrace in which he discussed 
the difference between a fairy play and a realistic play. Many 
scraps of this kind are scattered through the volume, and they 
are always worth reading. Mr. H. G. Wells, of course, figures 
in the volume. ‘‘ Although he is human and beguiling he shines 
best without a crowd. Atter a brilliant streak of conversation 
I have known him to shut up like a clam with the arrival of a 
third person.”” From Wells to Arnold Bennett is a short step. 
They are summed up in an epigram “each of these men is a 
sort of high-class literary syndicate.”” ‘“ Well, my young rival, 
how many books have you written this morning ?’’ said Wells 
one day to Arnold Bennett at the Reform Club. ‘‘ One more 
than you’ve produced,’”’ was Mr. Bennett’s reply. Of Galsworthy 
it is said that he ‘“ accomplishes as much as the spectacular 
writing man who beats the big drum.”’ This is followed by the 
oracular analysis ‘‘ Art counts.” Of Zangwill Mr. Marcosson 
says ‘‘he talks like a character in an Oscar Wilde play.’”’ So 
we could go on quoting ad ¢nfinitum. 


TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 


ON ANGLING.—VI 


By Horace G. 


SUPPOSE if we were to rate the relative importance 

of different points in angling by the books written about 

them and by all the talk we make about them, we 

should come to the conclusion at once that the flies 

were the things that mattered; that everything else 
was scarcely to be named beside them. It is a subject on 
which 1 am free to deliver myself of the perilous heterodoxy 
that I believe they matter very little. I wish you would get 
for your study a book called ‘ Animal Life Under Water,” 
by Francis Ward, M.D. Iam rather glad that I do not know 
the writer, for if I did I should hardly like publicly to commend 
his book in an open letter such as this. 
both in text and by illustration, how objects appear to a 
fish’s vision. He explains shortly, though it would take 
me far too long to try to make an even shorter sketch of his 
explanation here ; but when you have read it you may then 
begin to recast your ideas about the imitations which you 
will float over the fish, or wiil try so to float. The total 
impression that I have gained from his book, so far as it 
concerns us here and so far as it can be summed up in a sentence, 
is: See to it that you get the form of the fly and the size 
like the original on which you believe the fish to be feeding. 
The colour matters little. I do not, so saying, at all take 
sides with those who will tell us that fish are colour blind, 
nor those who say that their vision is greatly different from 
ours, but I do say that since the colour of the fly, as seen from 
below, is almost entirely a matter of reflection of the colour 
of the river’s bottom, it can signify very little what colour 
of its own we give it. It will appear to the fish either as a 
dull silhouette or with the reflected colour of the river’s 
bottom, reflected from the fly’s under surface. But size 
is very important, and so is form. In these respects your 
imitation cannot be too exact, and yet the variation 
in nature is not so wide that a very large number 
of patterns is required to cover it. Of course, the gigantic 
May fly is an insect apart. I have no love for him. He 
spoils the rivers on which he abounds, creating a mad orgy 
of surface feeding, which is the duffer’s holiday. And when 
that orgy is done the fish will usually not trouble to come up 
for any smaller fly for a long while. I grant you the May 


fly brings big fish up to the surface to feed which probably, 
but for him, would never be surface feeders at all; but I 
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can make you no more grants in his favour. That is my last 
concession. For the rest, the duns do not vary greatly in 
size, nor in form either for the matter of that. The blue 
Winged Olive, I suppose, is the largest of those which you 
are likely to use, and with a series descending from that to 
a small Finger Quill or Red Quill you should be well equipped. 
And you must have a similar series of spent flies to imitate 
the moribund people that go floating down with wings flatly 
outstretched, having completed their life’s cycle. I almost 
think it is more useful to tell you what you are to avoid in 
the way of flies than what you are to fit yourself out with. 
Terrestrially, the present is an age of advertisement, therefore 
we are rather apt to think that a fly which advertises itself 
by a great appearance on the water is likely to attract the 
fish. But the blessed uses of advertisement do not seem to 
be appreciated by the sub-aqueous people. We are educating 
our trout, but not thus far. Avoid, therefore, those flies 
which will often be offered to you in the shops that advertise 
themselves by an immense bushiness of hackle. It is not 
thus that the very delicate and finely limbed duns present 
themselves to the trout’s vision. There are a few big and 
bushy flies which you may need such as the Caperer, Welsh- 
man’s Button, Alder and Sedges—these last in different sizes 
for evening fishing. If you fall short of Caperer when the 
fish are taking them, and put any one of these others of 
nearly the right size over the fish neatly, he is not very likely 
to decline it. But the duns are very finely spun, and so are 
all the spent flies. Their imitations should not be made with 
as many legs as a centipede. Hackle, of course, represents 
wings as well as legs, but still fineness and transparency, 
not solidity nor opacity, are the qualities you want. You 
should have in your box imitations of the flying ants for use 
on hot days in high summer or autumn, when the ants are 
taking wing, and something you must have to amuse yourself 
with by offering to the fish, even if they do not seem to amuse 
the trout at all when nothing but smut are being taken. 
Add an Iron Blue or two and some Tups and a few spidery 
patterns for fish that are taking submerged flies—I do not 
speak of the absolute “ bulgers,’’ which are seldom worth 
fishing for, so remote is the chance of catching them—- 
and therewith I believe you are fully set out. I do not 
suppose for a moment, nor wish, that you should restrict 





yourself to this moderation. If the flies do not count for 
quite as much as is generally thought in the number of fish 
killed, they count hugely in the fun of the fishing, in all the 
discussions about it of which anglers never tire, though they 
often make those who are not anglers very tired with them 
(but what do the feelings of a non-angler’ signify ?), and a 
fisherman will not get all the delight that he ought to out 
of his high calling if he concerns himself with the fish alone 
of the people in the water. He will find his interest and 
pleasure much broadened if he will study the water weeds, 
and the water insects, molluses, crustaceous, and so on. 
These creatures feed on the weeds, and the fish feed on these 
lesser creatures. For my own part I love the whole range 
of “ Fly-fisher’s Entomology” from Ronalds to my late 
friend and master, Mr. Frederic Halford, but I do not much 
believe in the scientific entomology as studied by the trout. 
Give him a good likeness of the shape and size of the real 
thing, and above all present it to him with as close a likeness 
as is possible to the way in which the natural insect presents 
itself. Do that and he will not be so discourteous as to look 
your gift microscopically in the mouth to inspect the colouring. 





IF YOU DO NOT DROP IN THE POINT OF THE ROD 
WHEN HE JUMPS. 


Again, as always, consider the question you are putting to 
him from his point of view, for that is the point on which the 
answer hangs. 

Now, the majority of these flies, when you present them 
to the fish, you will wish to come floating down to them on the 
water's surface, for that is the way in which the majority of the 
real insect population presents itself to them. So you will 
either carry your oil bottle with you to anoint the flies with 
waterproofing paraffin before tying them to the gut, or else 
you will have waterproofed them well beforehand by soaking 
them in oil and letting them dry off. All these arts, as well 
as the knots by which you should attach flies, both for trout 
and salmon, to the gut, are they not recorded in the book of 
the chronicles of Mr. Halford and many others? It would 
be too long for me to attempt to describe them here. But 
a matter which I would press on your attention forcibly, 
though shortly, is the great importance of keeping your 
reel line in such condition that it does not get waterlogged. 
The writers on fishing entomology often seem to forget how 
much, in the appearance of the entomological specimens, 
depends on this. If you let the end of the reel line, by 
constant contact with the water, become waterlogged, sodden 
and heavy, it will sink, and it will drag the fly under with 
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it. Always, at the end of a day’s fishing, you should unreel 
all such portion of the line as is damp and arrange it in long 
loops over a chair back, or, better still, on one of the specially 
made winders. In the morning, before beginning operations, 
you should thoroughly grease it with the preparation which 
the shops sell as “‘ deer’s fat,” though I expect it is generally 
grown on a sheep—any sort of grease will serve—which 
waterproofs it and makes it lie lightly on the water’s surface. 
If I have had much fishing ia the morning, I generally “ fat ” 
it again at luncheon-time, after letting it dry while it watches 
me eat my luncheon. And then again at dinner, if I dine 
before going out to fish the evening rise, I give it the same 
drying and fatting treatment. It is treatment good not 
only for the present purpose of showing the fly nicely and 
thus deluding the fish, but also for the ultimate benefit and 
long life of the line, which the grease seems to preserve. 
A good old line, with all the kinks of newness worn out o1 
it and grown soft and supple, is too valuable a friend to be 
put in peril lightly. He is a friend worth some cherishing. 

I am in favour of using artificial flies a little smaller, 
if anything, than the real. We have a natural inclination, 
I think, to the contrary, as if we thought that the larger the 
fly the more it would attract the fish. It is a commonplace 
with the salmon fisher that if he has risen a salmon to a 
certain fly, he shall try the same fish again with a smaller 
sample of the same pattern. I believe the device to be good, 
and I believe it to hold good not for salmon only, but for 
trout also. I would counsel you to attend very closely to 
the feeding fish and see what they actually are taking, tor 
sometimes they will rise in the midst of a multitude of down- 
going duns. You put over them as close an imitation as 
you can find of the fly on the water, and yet they will not 
take it. Often when it so happens you will find, by giving 
them closer attention, that they are not feeding at all on 
those duns which make up the great majority of the surface- 
floating insects, but are fastidiously picking out insects 
of another kind which are in a small minority—very likely 
some Iron Blue, for they are a favourite food. The trouble 
is that some of the things, such as the smuts and curses on 
which they feed are so minute that it is impossible to get 
a pattern of artificial fly small enough to imitate them. 
The dark smuts and the grey smuts may be imitated, but 
there is a small white creature called the curse, and not 
miscalled by any means, which is quite too small for any 
imitation that shall hide even the tiniest hook. And by way 
of expressing my own views, just as I have already said to 
you, “ Do not fish with a long line when a short one will 
answer your purpose better,” I might add “ Do not fish with 
a very tiny hook when a larger one will serve equally well.” 
I do not think that the fish much mind a little of the exposed 
iron, and I hate the feeling, as I am playing a fish, that I 
hold him only by a hook so minute that at any instant its 
grip may tear out. There is, I admit, some triumph in killing, 
say, a four-pound trout on the smallest hook made, but there 
is more fun in killing two such trout on a hook just a size 
larger. So I, at least, estimate it. 

I have spoken to you already about the utter, and very 
common, folly of fishing with indifferent gut, whether it be 
trout or salmon that you are after; but there is one antic 
that either fish may perform which may, if you are unlucky, 
defeat you, however quick and skilful you are—that is, if 
he jumps and falls back on the cast. If you do not drop the 
point of the rod so as to let the gut go slack when he jumps, 
you are nearly sure to be broken if he falls back on it. If 
you drop quickly enough, it is bad luck if you are broken, 
but it is bad luck which sometimes does befall. If much of 
the reel line is in the water the drop of the rod top does not 
communicate slackness to the cast quickly enough ; the fish 
may come on it when it is tolerably taut—tesult, disaster ! 

Thus far I have been talking to you, with a little digres- 
sion by the way, of how best you may float your fly over the 
head of the feeding fish. I wish to point out to you now 
that there are occasions when this perfectly dry flotation 
is not the best possible way of sending out your invitation 
to him. I wrote a little above about trout taking flies in 
a semi-submerged state. I say flies, though I am not sure 
but what it is the rising nymphs that they are so taking. 
Yet it is quite a different way from that mad under-water 
rushing at nymphs in which they are called ‘ bulgers.” 
At all events, they seem, though they break surface, to take 
the food, whatever it be, just beneath the surface. Therefore 
just beneath, rather than right on top, must surely be the 
plane on which you should try to show them your artificial 
fly. That being so, it appears as if the perfectly water- 
proofed pattern was not quite the ideal. It is really better 
that it should sink just a little. You are to cast it, be it 
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understood, exactly as when you wish it to float quite 
surface-wise, only you wish it to sink, say, half an inch under 
water by the time it gets to the fish. The flies which seem 
to be taken best in this state of semi-submergence are the Tups 
and the spiders, that at least is my experience. So I always 
take out my spiders without any oiling. If I wish to float 
them over a fish I can always put some oil on from the bottle 
if I have it with me, or, at worst, you can fish the dry fly quite 
well without any waterproofing at all, only on the condition 
that you dry him longer in thé air between casts. Of Tups 
I generally take out some oiled and some without oil. One 
merit of this fishing with the semi-submerged fly is that a 
slight drag is not so apparent as when the fly is surface 
floating, and another point in your favour is that if you 
should strike, thinking that the trout has your fly, when it is 
really a natural close to it that he has risen at, the strike will 
not so inevitably scare him. What scares the fish, both in 
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drag and in the strike, seems to be the cleavage made on 
the surface of the water and, of course, this cleavage is not 
cleft by the fly itself so long as it is beneath the surface. 
The gut cast will be floating in either case, so some length 
of cleft water must be visible, but not immediately in front 
of the trout’s nose. 

I have written of dry-fly rivers and of wet-fly rivers, 
but I do not wish you to misunderstand this in the sense 
of a very hard and fast and impassable division. If you see 
fish rising to surface flies on a quiet stretch of your wet-fly, 
fast-going river, float your dry flies over them. I hardly dare 
to advise you to what extent you may venture to put a wet 
fly to a trout in the faster-going places, the mill races and the 
like of your chalk streams. The purist never does it; or, 
if he does, he never tells. The quality of silence is golden, and 
gold is very scarce to-day. 

In my next letter I hope to take you salmon fishing. 





THE PAST REED HARVEST 


By RosBEerT GURNEY. 





ON SUTTON BROAD: REED STACKED READY FOR BOATING. 


T is said that there are some favoured countries where, 
if you scratch the ground with a hoe, it smiles with a pine- 
apple ; but in our own land nature is not so obliging, and 
crops are only won by generous cultivation. Still there 
are exceptions even here, and the marshlands of the Norfolk 
Broads yield year by year crops of “ litter ” and of reed on which 





CUTTING REED WITH A REAP HOOK. 


no previous labour or cultivation has been spent, and these 
crops are of no small importance, though their very existence 
is perhaps unknown to many. 

The reed harvest, which for this year has just ended, passes 
unnoticed by all but those who frequent the Broads in winter, but 
it is an important local industry. ‘The cutting of the reeds begins 
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CUTTING WITH A SCYTHE. 


about Christmas time, as soon as the leaves have fallen from the 
dry stems, and continues until the young reeds or “ colts” begin 
to push up above the water. April 11th or Lady Day may be 
taken as roughly marking the limit of the cutting time. When 
the reed swamp will not bear a man’s weight the cutting must 
be done from a boat, but generally it is possible to cut through 
the large reed beds on foot if thigh boots are worn. In these 
days of high prices for leather these boots are a serious item 
in the equipment of the reed cutter, and walking over the strong 
short stumps of the cut reed is not conducive to their long life. 
One reed cutter whom I have met now takes the precaution of 
wearing an additional outer protection in the shape of an old 
pair of boots split and tied over the feet, for the stumps are 
apt to pierce holes in the leather. Cutting is usually done with 
a scythe, to the haft of which must be fixed a hoop of osier 
known locally as a “ byle.” This hoop carries the cut reeds 
as the scythe sweeps to the left, and leaves them lying against 
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BINDING THE ‘“SHOFE.” 


without having to pick up another tool. It seems that the scythe 
is likely to be the more efficient instrument where the reed bed 
is firm and the reed pure. When cutting from a boat neither 
tool can be used, but their place is taken by the “ maig,” which 
is a short scythe blade fastened to a long straight handle. 

The reed is done up in sheaves of such a size that five of 
them together measure 6ft. round at the height of the bond. 
Five sheaves go to the ‘‘ fathom,” though occasionally the fathom 
includes six sheaves. In such a case the sheaves are smaller, 
since the fathom is the unit and is always 6ft. round. The 
reeds are sold by the hundred fathom, taking 120 fathom to the 
hundred. An expert can, when conditions are good, cut and 
bind as many as twenty fathom a day, but ten to fourteen is a 
good day’s work, as a rule, and much depends on the density of 
the reed, the thickness of the stems and the height of the water. 

There has always been a steady market for reed for thatching, 
fencing or ceiling, but of late years the demand has greatly 





LOADING UP. 


the standing reed. The return swathe falls then under that 
first cut, the stems all lying one way and handy for gathering. 
Commonly a broad forked branch is stuck in the marsh, and each 
bundle of reeds as it is picked up is cleaned and laid in this 
crotch until enough has been gathered to form a sheaf, or “ shofe ” 
as it is called in Norfolk. Each bundle picked up is cleaned 
and tidied by combing with a contrivance made by fixing long 
nails in a row into a piece of wood. Finally the sheaf is gathered 
up, thumped vertically on the marsh or on a piece of wood 
to make the cut ends even, and tied with a reed bond. There 
are more ways than one of tying the bend, and it is an art which 
needs some practice and skill.’ 

Some cutters, like the one shown in the illustration, prefer 
to cut the reed by handfuls with a reap-hook. This method 
has two advantages-—first, that it is adapted to places where the 
reed grows among bushes or mixed with reed-mace ; and second, 
that the combing of the bundles can be done with the hook, 


increased and extended, and much of the Norfolk reed i 
despatched by train to long distances. Possibly this “‘ foreign 
demand was due, before the war, to the building of numerou 
“week-end ” cottages, since a thatched roof properly made i 
far more beautiful than any other roof covering. The life of : 
thatched roof is very long if the surface layers are renewed ai 
intervals by “ half-coating’’ and a good ridge of sedge is 
properly laid. Sedge is a far more durable material than the 
straw which is so commonly used. 

Like everything else, the price of reed has gone up, and 
good long reed now fetches about {12 a hundred as against 
£5 10s. or £6. At one time during the war there was a brisk 
demand for ‘reed for paper making, and {11 a hundred was 
paid for stuff of by no means the best quality. But reed cannot 
compete with esparto grass and wood pulp for paper making, 
when either can be got, and so this new business has ceased 
with the coming of peace. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


HOUSES OLD AND 


N withdrawing the principal lot, Erlestoke- 
Park, at the auction at Devizes, Sir Howard 
Frank observed that it. was doubtful if 
the house could be built to-day for 
£50,000. We should say that that esti- 
mate—it can hardly have been intended 

as an estimate—errs decidedly on the side of 
moderation. Be that as it may, the mansion 
and other property embraced in the lot wery 
withdrawn at £22,000. One or two other large 
lots, like Cheverell Common Farm, at £6,700, 
also failed to find purchasers at the moment, 
but eighty-five of the lots changed hands for 
atotal of £82,470. Very many of the lots were 
acquired by the tenants. 


AN INTERESTING JACOBEAN 
RESIDENCE. 


DE: C. E. EDWARDS has decided to 

dispose of The Dogs, Wincanton, and has 
instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
tc sell the property by auction. It was here 
that the Prince of Orange was received on 
h; march to London. The most interesting 
room is the panelled drawing-room, on the 
wills of which French officers (captives of the 
wars, 1805-1815) occupied their time in 
p inting French castles and other subjects of 
i) ‘erest. There is a fine oak staircase. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley have 
b en instructed by the executors of Sir Kenneth 
)iatheson to offer the Follaton estate, near 
‘| otnes. 

Sir William H. Williams-Bulkeley, Bart., 
C.B., has decided to sell his London residence 
it Portland Place, a fine house for entertaining, 
hiving the original Adam decorations. 


RENDLESHAM AND WENTWORTH. 


] ORD RENDLESHAM’S Suffolk estate, 
“ between Woodbridge and Wickham market, 
extending to 5,900 acres, is to be offered for 


-sale by auction, at Ipswich on the 27th inst., 


by Messrs. Knight, Frank and _ Rutley. 
Xendlesham House was the property of the 
Spencers in the reign of Edward VI, later 
descending to the fifth and sixth Dukes of 
Hamilton, the last-mentioned selling it to 
Sir George Wombwell, from whom it was 
purchased by the first Baron Rendlesham, in 
the eighteenth century. Miss Cabrera’s 
Wentworth estate, Virginia Water, will be 
offered at Hanover Square, also on May 27th. 


CAVERSHAM PARK, OXON. 


AT least during the period 1471—1493 
*“ Caversham Manor was a Royal demesne. 
By 1542 the house had fallen into such 
disrepair that a new one was contemplated, 
and soon afterwards erected, exactly where 
on the property is not now known, but it 
stood until early in the eighteenth century. 
Among the residents at Caversham were 
Charles I and his son, the Duke of York, 
and they are known to have dated letters 
there. Their spelling, presumably phonetic, 
gives the clue to the original method of 
pronouncing the name of the place, as 
““Cawsham.’’ The mansion has twice, at 
least, been burned down, lastly in 1850. 
The present house, which may be termed 
classical of the Composite order, was put 
up in the ’fifties. It will be submitted, with 
about 1,800 acres, at Reading on May 26th, 
by Messrs. Simmons and Sons, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Lofts and Warner, in about 
fifty lots. 


FURTHER DUCAL SALES. 


"THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH is 


selling about 2,800 acres of his Blenheim 
estate, near Woodstock, to be offered in June 
by Messrs. Franklin and Jones, in convenient 
lots of freehold agricultural holdings and 
accommodation lands. The estate has been 
increased considerably since the Royal manor 
of Woodstock was settled on the first Duke 
of Marlborough, the lands round Eynsham, 
for instance, being purchased by his redoubt- 
able Duchess from one of the Earls of Derby. 


BRISTOL CHARITY LANDS. 


"THE tenants were among the largest buyers 

of Bristol Municipal Charity land, for the 
most part agricultural property within a few 
miles of the great Severn city. The two days’ 
sule was conducted by Messrs. J. P. Sturge 
aad Sons. 


CHURCH LANDS IN KENT. 
APPROXIMATELY 6,750 acres of land, in 


the main agricultural, in Kent are coming 
under the hammer of Messrs. Cobb in the 
ensuing three or four months, pursuant to 
instruction given by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. From the north to the south of the 
county and in the Weald, as well as along the 
coast, are holdings comprised in the trans- 
action, and the tenants are to have priority 
in buying. The realisation of Church lands, 
foreshadowed in these columns recently, seems 
to have begun in real earnest. 


15, STRATTON STREET. 
"THE trustees have fixed Tuesday, June rst, 
for the auction in the city by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons of the freehold town 
mansion, 15, Stratton Street, Piccadilly. The 
illustrated particulars, which, by the way, 
contain etchings instead of the usual type of 
picture, record that the artists and craftsmen 
who collaborated in the designing and building 
of the house—the architect being the late 
Mr. C. J. Harold Cooper—were: Sculptors, 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, R.A., Mr. Arthur Walker 
and the late Mr. Stirling Lee ; mural decora- 
tors, Mr. John Cooke; metal worker, Mr. 
Nelson Dawson; woodcarver, Mr. W. S. 
Frith ; designers of stained glass, Professor 
Selwyn Image and Mr. Christopher Whall ; 
and (designer) the late Mr. Graham Nicholas. 
he house took seven years to build and 
the woodwork alone is said to have cost £58,000. 
The modelled plaster ceiling under the gallery 
in the reception hall is the work of Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy, R.A. The balusters on the first 
three floors are of oak, modelled by Mr. Stirling 
Lee and carved by Mr. Frith, and represent 
the Joy of Life. The scheme of decoration 
of the billiard-room is “‘ sport.””. The fireplace 
is set in green marble, surmounted by a bronze, 
by A. G. Walker, of the start of a race at 
Newmarket. The principal staircase is 
lighted by specially designed windows, in 
which Professor Selwyn Image has depicted 
the soaring of birds. There is space to mention 
but one more point, that the drawing-room is 
46ft. long by 25ft. or thereabouts, richly adorned, 
and that the two fireplaces are each enclosed 
by white statuary marble mantelpieces, sup- 
ported by “ carved figures of mermaids, nearly 
life size ’»—whatever the life size of a mermaid 
may happen to be. These are in white Parian 
marble, the work of Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. 
Perhaps it is as well to mention that essentials 
like an electric lift for passengers, and other 
modern luxuries and conveniences, have been 
installed in the fullest perfection. 


A MIDLAND MANOR HOUSE. 


HE present manor house of Lickhill, near 
Stourport, was built in 1662 on the site 
of an older one. The builder was the second 
Lord ffolliott, Governor of Londonderry and 
head of an old Worcestershire family. It is 
almost exactly 100 years ago that one of his 
descendants sold the property to Joseph 
Craven, and transferred the tapestry, which had 
previously covered the walls of the drawing- 
room, to Hollybrook House, Sligo, along with 
the family portraits. The Lickhill property 
will come under the hammer of Messrs. 
Ludlow, Briscoe and Hughes, on May 2oth, at 
Birmingham. Few more finely panelled rooms 
are anywhere to be seen than those at Lickhill, 
and there is a remarkable Jacobean black oak 
staircase. 


CUMNOR AND ‘“ KENILWORTH.”’ 


CUMNOR PLACE, about three miles from 

Oxford, is shortly to be sold by Messrs. 
Wilson and Co. in conjunction with Messrs. 
Hamlet and Dulake. It is a pleasantly placed 
house, partly dating from the sixteenth century. 
To use a modern term, Cumnor was a sort of 
“sanatorium” for the monks of Abingdon 
until the Dissolution of the Monasteries, 
when it seems to have become the private 
property of the then abbot. 

In 1560 the Cumnor estate belonged to 
one Anthony Forster, for it was in that year 
that, while on a visit there, ‘‘ Amy Robsart,”’ 
as she is commonly called, came to an untimely 
end. The evidence is far from satisfactory 
as material upon which to base a conclusion 
in so grave a matter, but such as it is serves to 
make out at least a prima facie case in support 
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of the view adopted by Sir Walter Scott in 
“ Kenilworth.”. Forster and his associate or 
accomplice, Sir R. Varney, vainly tried to 
poison Amy, and then, to make assurance 
doubly sure, they first strangled her and then 
threw her downstairs. So Ashmole, assiduous 
scribe of local lore. The reason for so much 
animosity towards the poor lady appears to 
have been that her existence operated as a 
barrier to certain marital! ambitions of her 
husband. But there is no need to trouble 
about the details. 

The story is recalled by the fact that a 
Cumnor house is in the market, and that is 
all about it. If the story were of something 
pleasant instead of merely ‘‘ arresting,” as we 
might say in such a connection, it would make 
no difference to one fact, that the house to 
which it is immediately related has long ago 
been demolished. 

HAUGHLEY PARK. 

It is of some interest to learn that the 

Haughley Manor estate changed hands in 
the year 1811 for £27,840, the sale being made 
to provide the funds for the then joint owners 
to defray a certain sum “ for the benefit of 
his majesty in satisfaction of his claim to the 
manor and estates in Haughley.” The purchase 
money was expressly exclusive of timber. 
William Crawford, the buyer, bequeathed 
Haughley to his son in 1835, the son, the 
Rev. W. H. Crawford, living there until 1868. 
It is a fine old Elizabethan house, and, on the 
whole, the back view is finer than the front, 
and the house, the home of the Sulyards, 
suffered some rather debatable alteration and 
restoration in Georgian days. J: is for sale, 
being in the hands of Messrs. Ly Scott and 
Sons. 

THIRLESTANE ESTATES, 
LAUDERDALE. 


VISCOUNT MAITLAND has decided to 

sell the outlying portions of his estates 
lying to the east and west of the town of Lauder, 
Berwickshire. He has instructed Messrs. 
Castiglione and Scott, of London and Edin- 
burgh, to act for him. The tenants on the 
property are to have the first chance of buying 
their holdings, and anything that may be left 
over will be sold by auction during the coming 
season. Appended is the copy of a letter from 
his Lordship to the tenants setting out his 
reasons for the sale : 

“The existing policy of the country and 
the interests of the nation demand that every 
man should have vested rights therein. There- 
fore I have instructed Messrs. Castiglione and 
Scott, of Edinburgh and London, to value 
the farms to be sold, and to meet you, as the 
tenant in possession, with priority, and the 
other tenants concerned, thus giving you an 
opportunity to acquire your holding under the 
most favourable circumstances. 

“The valuations will be proceeded with 
at once, and as soon as they are completed you 
will be invited to meet Messrs. Castiglione and 
Scott at the Estate Office at Thirlestane Castle. 

“The balance of the estate, viz., 15,000 
(fifteen thousand) acres, including the Castle, 
is being retained, and I trust, therefore, that 
the amicable relations which have for so many 
years existed between my family and yourself 
will continue under the new conditions, and 
that the future will see us still on the same 
land with which we have been so_ long 
associated.” 


THE TRELISSICK ESTATE, CORNWALL. 


AT Truro Messrs. Collins and Collins sub- 
*“ mitted, for the trustees of the late Mr. 
Carew Davies Gilbert, the Trelissick estate, 
between Truro and Falmouth, at the mouth 
of the Fal, extending to 1,529 acres, comprising 
Trelissick House, a modernised mansion, in 
a fine park, with the home farm of 150 acres 
and over 103 acres of plantations and wood- 
lands, the residence known as Penhale and 
twelve farms. Many of the farms and small 
holdings realised from thirty to thirty-five 
years’ purchase, and some of the small houses 
and holdings exceeded this. Mr. Arthur P. 
Saunders occupied the rostrum, and_ the 
sitting tenants were the principal buyers. 
Among the London purchasers present were 
Mr. John G. Head and Mr. Giddy. The total 
sum realised was about £48,000. Trelissick 
House was withdrawn. ARBITOR, 
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A SIDELIGHT ON THE 


R. HORACE HUTCHINSON, who knows every- 

body and whom everybody knows, has produced 

out of the rich store of his recollections an interesting 

book* about the celebrities of the penultimate ten 

years of the nineteenth century. In regard to the 
great celebrities of that period it is difficult to be fresh or new. 
Of Gladstone, for instance, who was the over-towering figure 
in politics, so many reams of paper have been written that 
little could be left untold. One imagines, nevertheless, how- 
ever, that floating about are many amusing anecdotes that 
throw more light on the statesman and his environment than 
the most judicious analysis. We remember a story which 
the late Professor ‘Tyrrell used to tell with great glee ; probably 
it has been in print before, yet it is worth repeating. ‘Tyrrell, 
whose Greek and conservatism did not prevent him from 
sympathising to some extent with the national movement in 
Ireland, had been at some meeting in connection with it, when 
an answer of Mr. Joseph Biggar to a question addressed to 
him tickled his fancy greatly. He who asked was, as Tyrrell 
used to say, “a perfect fool,” one of those fools who, in the 
most inconsequent way, would put a question that would 
require a long essay to answer. They were all after dinner 
drinking the customary toddy, and Joseph Biggar sat with his 
glass in one hand and his teaspoon in the other, when a voice 
asked without warning, ‘“‘ What is your opinion of Gladstone, 
Mr. Biggar?” Biggar glanced at the questioner with a 
shrewd eye, and summed him up in a moment. Then he said, 
giving his toddy a stir the while, ‘ Glaidstane ? An indoos- 
trious man, but disho-o-nest.” The greatest admirer of Gladstone 
will take no offence at the story if he is conscious of the greatness 
and stateliness of the figure cut by the Grand Old Man in the 
politics of his day. How he survived the wear and tear of 
the life he led might be illustrated by another story. A young 
journalist on his way down to a place in the country had to 
change trains at a little station, and when he got out of the 
carriage he had been in he saw a man, whom he speedily 
recognised as the great statesman, pacing up and down and 
evidently waiting for the train going to London. Mr. Gladstone 
approached and asked if the evening paper he had was a late 
edition. It should be added that a very critical bye-election 
had just been held, and Mr. Gladstone, after glancing at the 
result, which was a blow in the face to him, returned the paper 
and then began talking in the most charming manner of the 
sandmartins that in the early summer evening were popping 
in and out of their holes on a bank of red earth in view of the 
platform. Only about five minutes passed before the train 
came in, but in that time he had given a most interesting 
sketch of this charming little bird’s habits and history. There 
was nothing affected in Mr. Gladstone, but he owed both his 
health and his success to the power of suddenly ungearing his 
thought and turning it on to something else, of which this is 
a small illustration. No doubt he also owed it in large measure 
to the unfailing care of a devoted wife. There is nothing more 
touching: and few things funnier than a story told in one of the 
biographies, that when he was kept late at the House of Com- 
mons it was her thrifty habit to fill his hot-water bottle with 
coffee so that he might draw from it warmth and refreshment 
at the same time. 

In the whizz of this kaleidoscopic world one gets thrown 
against all sorts of persons ; and the writer remembers, many 
years ago, meeting another original of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
portraits in the highlands of Scotland. It was, as a matter ot 
fact, at the Bailie Nichol Jarvie Inn where the Forth emerges 
from Loch Ard, the inn famed in “ Rob Roy,” where the 
Glasgow baillie singed the highlander with a red-hot colter. 
The writer sojourned there for a night during a walking tour, 
and Mr. John Bright was staying at the hotel for fishing. 
About tea-time one evening we saw him coming down with his 
creel past a heap of stones on which sat an ancient, long- 
bearded Scottish patriarch, weeping profusely. Bright stopped 
and asked what was his grief, whereupon he was told a most 
affecting story of a wife bedridden and dying, children 
without food, and, in fact, a description of misery raised 
to the ath. John Bright put his hand in his pocket and, 
like Henry VII on a celebrated occasion, he said, or words 
to the same effect, ““ Money I have not, money I cannot 
give”; but he took a fine salmon from his basket and 
told the sufferer that that would save him from starvation. 
The sequel was developed at dinner. A waiter brought in a 
salmon and placed it before the orator, whereupon John 
Bright exclaimed at once: ‘ This is my fish; I know because 
I hooked it foul. Where did you get it?” On being put 
to the question, the manager said that it had been bought from 
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a man who was at the bar at the moment. John Bright sallie | 
out with a flush of rage upon his face, but when he came th: 
aged stranger was hopelessly gone in drink, and instead oi, 
as we expected, launching violent language at him, Bright gay - 
a glance from those grey eyes of his that Parliament knew s ; 
well and walked away. One has often thought of the scen: 
because it showed the tenderness of heart that underlay . 
certain hardness of face that made people think of th 
proverb, “ You cannot come Lancashire over me.” 

Mr. Hutchinson’s portraits are marked by appreciatio:: 
and a catholic and tolerant spirit. The most charming of ther 
is that devoted to the late Lord Brassey. He has caught ay 
excellent likeness. He pays a fine tribute to his generosity, 
his friendship for all his sailors on the Sunbeam, and his 
homeliness ; but he does not miss the shrewd glint of his eye 
and a habit he had of inserting a great many “ hums ” ani 
“ers”? between his words and phrases, but ever and anon 
shooting out a question which dispelled any doubt that he 
had been listening with an alert mind. 

Another excellent chapter is that devoted to Lord Elcho and 
Lord Wemyss. The latter was at the height of his mental 
power and activity in the ’eighties, and we seem to behold him 
in his wide knickerbockers, worn before anybody else had 
them. The sketch of Swinburne is not quite so good. It is 
written too much from the Theodore Watts Dunton point of 
view. Swinburne’s later poetry shows that he became something 
of a tame rabbit at The Pines, and one would scarcely recognise 
him from the description given by Mr. Hutchinson. The 
present writer remembers taking W. E. Henley to see Swinburne 
one Sunday morning in the early days of The National Observer 
—indeed, while it was still The Scots Observer—the object 
being to secure a contribution for that brilliant paper. But 
you had always to appease the watchdog before getting near 
the lion, for indeed the watchdog thought he was a bit of 
a lion himself. Swinburne appeared in déshabille, but perhaps 
for that very reason the salient characteristics of his face were 
the more noticeable. ‘These were, first and foremost, a pair 
of the most beautiful almond-shaped grey eyes ever seen 
in a mortal head—eyes full of fire and vivacity and passion, 
above them a great dome of a head covered with hair that had 
been golden, but had now become thin and lost its colour. 
All that was weak in Swinburne could be seen in the mouth 
and chin. They did not seem worthy of the rest of his face. 
He promised to write, and so did his chaperon ; but Henley, in a 
reckless moment, held up his finger in front of the great critic, 
who fancied himself most in his poetry, and said: ‘“ Certainly, 
Theodore, you must write, but remember ”’—and the word 
was spoken with an accent that reminded one of King Charles 
at his execution—“ prose and not verse ”—words which were 
the origin of a long feud. Incidentally, it was alwavs amusing 
to hear Swinburne on Gladstone, or “‘ Weg,” as he called him 
as in the epigram, “‘ Weg’s charm is chiefly physical, like tha 
of all other prostitutes,” said without bitterness, only with 
laugh of applause at his own cleverality. 

No chapter of Mr. Hutchinson’s book will be read wit! 
more interest and pleasure than that dealing with the ‘“ Souls, 
that brilliant company of thinkers who met to discuss th 
great questions of time and eternity. There were Arthu 
Balfour and Harry Cust, of each of whom we migh 
have had a longer portrait, Asquith, George Curzon, St. Joh: 
Brodrick, Haldane, Lady Granby (later Duchess of Rutland) 
the Elchos, Mrs. Horner, Lady Frances Balfour, Alfre: 
Lyttelton, Gerald Balfour and Lady Betty. It was a societ 
of which somebody said, “‘ Brains were stuck out all over it ’’- 
which reminds us of the way in which a Public Schoolbo\ 
expressed his admiration of the present spring to the presen 
writer : ‘‘ Yes, the flowers and green things are all bunking out.’ 

* Portraits of the ‘Eighties, by Horace G. Hutchinson. (T. Fishe 
Unwin, 16s.) 


Rachel Fitzpatrick, by Lady Poore. (The Bodley Head, 7s.) 
THERE is a continual demand for pretty fiction, for books which are 
not very deep, which do not deal in horrors, which, in fact, can be reac 
with pleasure by people too tired or too ill to battle with sex problems 
and studies in psychology. Many of the authors who cater for this need 
are careless and slipshod, some make sweetness cloying. Rachel 
Fitzpatrick is an excellent example of the best kind of pleasant novel. 
It is quite a simple story of a young Irish girl who goes to stay for a 
year in England with her aunt, who has married a wealthy German 
financier. Rachel is a frank and friendly yet modest young person 
who makes many friends in the course of her story and will make many 
among the readers of her history. Over and above all this there are 
some pictures of life in Ireland, as it seems to the poorer among the 
landowners, which are better than anything in the book and suggest 
that Lady Poore might write something more ambitious with equal 
success. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FARMER AND LABOURER. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—Since the English peasant was despoiled 
of the land which he used in common with 
his neighbours, I find no historical evidence of 
those “old friendly relations”? which some 
writers allege to have existed between the 
farmer and the labourer. Certainly this 
friendliness did not exist in 1795, when 
labourers’ wives rose in revolt against their 
grinding poverty and commandeered butchers’, 
millers’ and bakers’ carts on the King’s high- 
road. It did not exist in 1830, when revolt 
among the farm workers spread like a prairie 
fire over the Southern and Midland Counties. 
I: did not exist in 1872, when we witnessed 
the spontaneous “ revolt of the field ” under 
the leadership of Joseph Arch. Evidently 
8,000 men in a year did not require much 
c.axing to march under his banner. That 
ere were, and are to-day, individual instances 
close ties existing between master and man, 
»s of friendship, even of love, it would be 
ily to deny. But one swallow does not make 
ummer, 

Your correspondent “A. H. F.’ is 
ritht in stating that the standard of living 
his increased. The young unmarried men 
a e demanding better clothes (purchased out of 
t 
t 
| 
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e Army gratuity), more leisure, and the oppor- 

nity to read and see “life,” even life as 
iopicted by the films. It is true they frequent 
vhist drives, dance and play cricket. Life 
in the Army has created a desire to be smart 
their appearance and a taste for better food 
ian they had before the war. As soldiers of 
iventure they have seen foreign countries, 
hich has increased their desire to venture 
rther afield on their bicycles than the 
y»undary of their parish. War has widened 
.eir imagination. At the same time the 
\rmy, especially in times of peace, has not 
zen a good training ground for work, and 
,ere is no doubt that there has been a slacken- 
ing in the moral fibre for which the military 
machine is responsible. This has happened 
aiter every war. Yet, in spite of this, one 
should realise that the man who attends cattle 
looks after twice the number he did in 1871 
(vide Cmd 24), and it should be remembered 
that farmers have always complained against 
the quality of labour. They complained 
before the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
1880-1882. They complained, but not so 
much, before the Royal Commission of 1919. 
Labourers, on the other hand, are now voicing 
their criticism of their employers, and in every 
County Agricultural Committee “there are 
experienced farm workers who are pointing, 
as Bevin did at the Dockers’ Enquiry, to the 
incapacity of those who mismanage farms 
and do not organise their labour power 
effectively. 

On the whole I think the hostility between 
farmer and labourer is less bitter, less personal, 
than it was in the days of Joseph Arch. Farmers, 
having become members of a union them- 
selves, are now being educated up to the 
standard of urban employers, of meeting their 
men in an amicable spirit on wages committees. 
And the men on their side are realising that 
the prosperity of agriculture is dependent 
largely upon things which lie outside of the 
farm, such as transport, agricultural educa- 
tion, housing, drainage, security of tenure, 
game, etc. 

Strange as it may sound, trade unionism 
has generated a sporting spirit between 
employers and employed. The game has to 
be played as “ sides,” and not as individuals 
with personal grievances to be fostered or 
fought. There is still hostility, born of 
suspicion, undoubtedly. But it is on broader 
lines, and much of it would disappear if farmers 
would only be as frank in disclosing their 
balance-sheets as are limited liability com- 
panies ; and had farmers been more generous 
in 1917, when many of them paid only the 
bare minimum of 25s., while they could have 
paid the same wage they are paying to-day, 
relationships would have been more cordial. 
Moreover, the younger men will not easily 
forget that at tribunals during the war they 
heard their employers declare that without 
them—the younger men—their farms could 
not have been carried on. Now, they are 
asking, if they were so essential then, are they 
not as essential now—a point which they drive 
home when they see a bricklayer’s labourer 

etting over £3 a week against the skilled farm 
labourer’s two guineas. Agriculture is the one 
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industry which has shown increased production 
iuring war time on a smaller working staff— 
+, E. GREEN. 


THE CANONISATION OF JOAN OF ARC. 
To THE EpDIToR. 


Sir,—The accompanying reproductions of two 
old prints are of i interest in view of the canonisa- 
tion of that ‘“ flower of French blood,” the 
Maid of France. The old artist has given us 
the gallant, courtly, soldier aspect of the Maid, 
so well defined by her devoted biographer, 
Andrew Lang; the Maid who “loved a good 
horse, a good knight, and a good sword ”’ ; who 
won the allegiance of the Duc d’Alengon by 
her skill in horsemanship ; in whom “ was 
as much chivalry as sanctity.”” It is fifty years 
since, on May 18th, 1869, thirteen French 
bishops addressed a petition to Pius IX for 








Puqnate audentes Galli:st tale tenebat_» 
| “Palladium titubans Treta, perennis erat, 





the canonisation of Jean d’Arc. In 1909 a 
decree of the Church accorded to her the title 
of Blessed ; and now all lovers of heroic virtue 
and of France will rejoice in the final act of 
canonisation. There is, indeed, no mark of 
sanctity lacking in the Maid. She was consumed 
with a love of God only greater than her love 
of France. A young knight, Guy de Laval, 
wrote home to his mother “‘ she seems a thing 
all divine.” Gaiety and radiance, sanity and 
courage, these are the hall-marks of the saints. 
The Maid added thereto a white-hot flame of 
patriotism and an acknowledged genius for 
war. She could handle artillery with the skill 
of a commander of twenty years’ experience ; 
she combined daring initiative with perseverance 


and tenacity ; she disposed forces and led and 
encouraged the men “like the most skilled 
captain in the world’; her splendid physical 
strength enabled her to support the fatigues 
and hardships of medieval campaigning. As 
for her patriotism, ‘‘ I never see French blood 
spilt but my hair rises for horror,” she declared. 
The distress of France was her inspiring motive ; 
to deliver France was her one ambition—save 
that she dreamt when France was free of 
“some great act of Christian chivalry, with 
England and France allied.’’ Five hundred 
years have passed, and now England and France 
are at last allied. ‘There could be no finer 
seal of the Entente than the celebration at 
Westminster Cathedral, on Sunday next, of 
the canonisation of the Maid of France.—G. 
M. Goppen. 


ROOKERY “DE SE IRTED. 
To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—In a letter to a contemporary a corre- 
spondent says “‘ that not even the placing of 
legs of mutton on the trees succeeded in attract- 
ing the rooks back to their old quarters.” Is 
this remedy a usual one, and has it ever been 
known to prove successful? Does anyone 
know the way to attract rooks to build adjacent 
to one’s dwelling, or how best to become rid 
of a rookery, except that of gunfire >— 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

[The reference to placing legs of mutton 
on branches of the rookery trees must surely 
have been meant as a joke. If it is required 
to frighten away rooks trom their breeding 
place without killing them, any alarm kept up 
at the time they usually come home will serve 
the purpose so long as it prevents them from 
settling. A letter on attracting rooks was 
published in Country LIFE on January roth, 
1920.—Ep.] 

CURING A MARE OF 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I shall be grateful if any of your readers 
can tell me how to get rid of warts on a mare. 
She is a very well bred and handsome animal 
and they are very disfiguring. I took her to 
the best veterinary surgeon in the district and 
he said they were too numerous to cut out and 
gave me an ointment, which had practically 
no effect. I have tried a caustic pencil, which 
reduces them, but it is a very slow process and 
they come again. I believe there is a treatment 
with arsenic, but am rather afraid of trying 
such a strong poison without knowing the 
effect from someone who has tried it.—M. 
PERKINS. 

{Warts have a tendency to increase in 
number and particularly in size. Experience 
of one horse which twice underwent severe 
surgical treatment for their removal shows 
that, notwithstanding drastic treatment, they 
will recur. But perhaps some of our readers 
may have succeeded where we failed! and will 
give our correspondent the benefit of their 
advice.—Ebp.] 


WARTS. 


BEES SWARMING EARLY. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir —I do not know if the following fact will 
be of interest to your readers, but a rather 
unusual thing took place here recently in a 
garden near Twyford in Berkshire: bees 
swarming from a hive as early as April 22nd. 
The bee-keeper of this neighbourhood has no 
knowledge of such a thing happening before, 
and it would be very interesting to learn if the 
experience is unique.—B. M. S. 








A WOODPECKER IN REGENT’S 
PARK. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—-On Sunday, the 11th April, I strolled 
round the Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, with my 
field glasses. Between one and two o’clock, 
when most people were at lunch and all was 
quiet, I heard a woodpecker in the grounds of 
Sir John Ellerman’s house (late Ellerman’s 
Hospital for Officers). It was at first in a big 
elm tree in front of the house, and then in a 
tree near the foot bridge over the lake, but 
unfortunately I was unable to see it. There 
is no doubt about it, as I heard it working on 
and off for three-quarters of an hour and on 
from forty to fifty occasions. Although I have 
lived close to Regent’s Park for many years 
and am constantly on the prowl for the purpose 
of watching the local bird life, this is the first 
time I have had the pleasure of definitely 
hearing a woodpecker in our Park. I should 
be delighted to hear from anyone else who has 
had a similar privilege—Ernest C. Warr. 
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A WONDERFUL ETON ATHLETE. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir—Might I venture to correct “ Old 
Colleger”’ as to a few details in his statement 
about I. J. Pitman of Eton College in your issue 
of April 17th. The photograph shows him 
winning the Mile. ‘That and the Half-mile 
are always run along the Dorney Road, as 
seen in the photograph. All the sports held 
on the day when he won the Quarter were 
run on the “ Field.”” Besides: winning on the 
same day the Hundred, Hurdles and Long 
Jump, as “ Old Colleger ’? mentioned, he also 
helped his Tutor’s to win the House Relay Race 
(he running a quarter) and pulled for the Dry 
Bobs in a good tug-of-war of 15mins. or over 
against the Wet Bobs, in which the latter won. 
In the Relay Race he showed an excellent 
performance, for he slipped down at a corner 
about half-way round his course (440yds.) 
and was overtaken by about eight yards. 
When he reached his post he led again by about 
twenty yards. In the Steeplechase also he 
beat Kinloch at the post in a wonderful manner. 
Last year a rule prohibited him from entering 
for the several events he had previously won. 
but he then won all the events from which he 
was not prohibited except the High Jump, 
including Putting the Weight and Throwing 
the Hammer. ‘“ Old Colleger”’ omitted to 
mention that he did not win these this year 
besides the High Jump (the rule this year 
having been cancelled). The High Jump, i 
fact, is the only event which he has not won 
at one time or another, and in this he has 
equalled the winner's jump in a contest for 
third place '—PREsSENT ETONIAN. 
THE REBUILDING OF 
To THE EpITorR. 
Sir,—To anyone who has seen the war havoc 
wrought in France the task of making order 
out of ruin seems insuperable ; but the extent 
of the devastation is not deterring stout hearts 
and active brains from tackling the work. 
Arras offers a striking illustration of this. I 


ARRAS 
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remember ‘“lorry- hopping” there from 
Cambrai at the end of 1918 and being alike 
fascinated by the shattered beauty of it and 
astounded by the thought of it ever being 
put together again. The Grande Place espe- 
cially was wonderful, its storeyed gable fronts 
and Spanish-looking arcading sadly battered 
and broken by the successive bombardments, 
but nevertheless retaining themselves suffi- 
ciently intact to make a most entrancing 
picture. And finer still was the ruined 
cathedral of Arras, its walls gaping, its altars 
broken down, its vaulting fallen in a mass 
on the floor, with great columns prostrate. 
Standing in the midst of it I was spellbound, 
like Piranesi among the ruins of Ancient 
Rome. At Easter-time this year I was. in 
Arras again: What a change | saw in progress. 
Still the cathedral stands open to the sky, 
but the repairers are working apace: a great 
gantry platform has been built across the 
monumental approach stairs, the nave has 
been cleared of its debris, and the vaulting 
with its columns is being set up afresh. The 
house fronts on the Grande Place are all 
propped and shored, and though no doubt 
every one of them would be condemned as 
a ‘dangerous structure’ under the London 
Building Act, people are living inside and 
carrying on their business in shops. Where 
the whole fagade has fallen, a temporary one 
of roofing felt on battens, with oiled canvas 
for windows, has been fixed in place. A line 
of rails runs through the Place, and in this 
way the rubbish is taken away in truck loads. 
Throughout the town rebuilding is making 
progress. Many entirely new fronts are to 
be seen, and the station, reconstructed, is almost 
itself again. There is, of course, a vast amount 
yet to be done, for not a house in Arras seems 
to have come through the ordeal of shot and 
shell without grievous injury ; but the deter- 
mined way in which the town is being remade 
is high testimony to the French spirit. I 
saw other evidence of this in the Easter 
roundabouts and fair that could make fun 
in the very midst of all the ruin of Arras.—P. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST YUCCA TREI 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—A most striking object of the South. 
Western American deserts and the odde: 
tree that grows is the yucca, commonly callec 
for no known reason, the Joshua tree. Th 
species is the world’s largest yucca, and th 


THE JOSHUA TREE. 


greatest of all specimens was discovered not long 
ago in Southern California, less than a hundred 
miles from Los Angeles. It is on the Mojave 
Desert, far from beaten paths, and for that reason 
seen by less than a dozen persons annually. 
Few care to venture there, though occasionally 
the trip is a pleasant one. This giant, called 
by its discoverers the ‘ Patriarch of the 
Joshuas,”’ is 65ft. high and 2oft. in diameter 
at the base, and frequently is visible for twenty 
miles. At times mirages make it appear on 
the shore of a limpid lake with the cool waters 
lapping its roots—but no water is ever there. 
These yuccas cover a range of tens of thousands 
of square miles and their grotesque forms assume 
a friendly attitude in breaking the terrible 
monotony of the silent, heat-cursed stretches 
of ghastly waste, where death lurks everywhere. 
Their shade is gratifying to desert travellers. 
Occasionally the Joshuas form dense forests, and, 
then, a straggly few or none at all may be seen 
for many miles. The large specimens, which 
are rare, are generally well branched, umbrage- 
ous and symmetrical, while the smaller are 
twisted into inconceivable shapes by wind and 
sun and sometimes by animals. This gigantic 
species now is threatened with extinction 
because it lately has been found to have 
economic uses that make it valuable. The 
trunks are employed to make tree protectors, 
surgeons’ splints (for which they are admirably 
adapted), and the pith is suitable for paper 
manufacture and other purposes.—JOHN 
Von BLon. 





NASTURTIUMS AND WOOLLY APHIS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I am very glad to see the letter of M. J. E. 
Tilney on the subject of nasturtiums and woolly 
aphis. I have planted nasturtiums at the base 
of my apple trees for four years with great 
success. The aphis has almost disappeared, 
though we find an occasional one. I had some 
correspondence on the subject with the Rev. 
W. Wilks, formerly Secretary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and my nephew, who 
is one of the Fruit and Vegetable Committee 
of the R.H.S., has seen the effect in my garden. 
I believe that it was tried at Wisley last year, 
but I have not heard the result—ArTHUR P. 
Nix. 





THE TOOTHWORT. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Si1r,—I see that a l.tter in the current number 
of Country Lire asks where a toothwort of 
a deep purple colour may be found in England. 
For a number of years now I have noticed this 
plant flourishing on the roots of a willow behind 
the boat-shed on Robinson Crusoe’s Island, 
Coe Fen, Cambridge.—Acnes M. R. KENNY. 
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THOUGHTS on SPRING HANDICAP RACING 


TETRATEMA AND THE DERBY. 
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1. A. Rouch. 


r HE racing season speeds on. Two of the five races 
grouped as ‘‘classics’’ have been decided, and the 
Spring Handicaps of 1920 have been passed into 
history. The last of them was decided a week ago 
when Tangiers won the Jubilee Handicap at Kempton 

P..rk for Sir William Nelson. His starting price was 100 to 6, 

ai.d among many shorter-priced candidates for that race was 

a tremendous favourite in Mr. Albert Lowry’s Ugly Duckling. 

Nt one of these Spring Handicaps has fallen to a first favourite. 

Tie Lincolnshire Handicap should have been won by Bruff 

3iidge, his starting price being 5 to 1. Furious won at 33 to 1. 

e Great Metropolitan was won by Viaduct at 20 to 1, whereas 

a win for Trespasser at 2 to 1 would have been the ideal thing. 

It would at least have meant the greatest happiness for the 

greatest number, if I do not misquote what I believe was an 

old Liberal doctrine. Then Sir Berkeley at 9 to 2 was a staunch 
favourite for the City and Suburban, though a deceiver in the 
race, which went to Corn Sack at 10 to 1. The Victoria Cup 
produced a scorching hot favourite in Lord Glanely’s Scatwell 
at 2 to 1, but it was his fate to be kicked and buffeted about 
at the post the while Paragua was winning at 100 to 8. So 
we come to the handicaps of last week. First there was the 

Chester Cup, which Good Night was to have won. At any rate 

he was backed down to 3 to 1. That distinction was enough 

to extinguish his alleged unbeatable chance. He was never 
in the hunt round the soup 
plate, and Our Stephen at 

6 to 1 won for Mr. Frank 

Curzon. Tangiers at 100 to 6 

does not read like the success 

of a public favourite, and any 
bookmaker who lost over the 

Jubilee Handicap is to be 

‘“ sympathised ” with. Certainly 

not a bookmaker in the land 

would have escaped losing had 

Ugly Duckling won. What a 

tremendous favourite he was, 

and how the money was 
shovelled on him, as it were! 
The above facts and figures 
will show how hard it has been 
to find the winners of these 

Spring Handicaps. When, in- 

deed, has it ever been easy ? 

I scarcely know why it should 

be so, but it is a fact that these 

big handicaps seem to take a 

tremendous lot of winning by 

fancied horses. Favourites do, 

not win them—such is my im- 

pression—in the proportion 

they used to do in days gone 
by, say, before Sloan revolu- 
tionised the style of race riding. 

Is it because of this modern 

method of riding horses “ hell 

for leather” from pillar to post, 
as is so often the case on round 
courses ? Really the recent race 
for the Chester Cup was a perfect 
farce when you compare what it 
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THE FINISH OF THE JUBILEE HANDICAP. 


TANGIERS, WINNER OF THE JUBILEE HANDICAP. 
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was with a race, say, on Newmarket’s ideal course. At Chester you 
saw fifteen horses scurrying round that soup plate and so strung 
out at one time that there must have been nearly two furlongs 
between first and last. A horse two furlongs behind would 
never win a Cesarewitch, and yet Our Stephen must have been 
thirty lengths or more behind the leaders with a mile or less 
to go. Thus it was a case of the spoils going to the handiest 
horse that could stay, the sort that was capable of galloping 
on the turn the whole way. They fancied Our Stephen because 
they knew he was a handy horse. In recent years at all events 
the Chester Cup winner has not distinguished himself in the 
Ascot Stakes or Cesarewitch, though I admit there was one 
brilliant exception to the rule in Willonyx. A year ago Ivanhoe 
could not win at Chester with nearly two stone less than he 
carried this time ; yet he won six or seven handicaps afterwards, 
including the Cesarewitch. 

But, apart from its weird course, racing at Chester is far 
from being satisfactory. Before another meeting comes round 
the executive must do a great deal more for owners. They 
must reduce entry fees and increase stakes because they can 
well afford to do both. Last week the receipts for the three 
days were just over £40,000, and the cost to the executive in 
stake money was ridiculously out of proportion. I am told 
the Chester Corporation takes one-eighth of those receipts ; 
where the rest of the profits go to I do not know. But what 
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the Corporation takes in reduction of rates may be insignificant 
compared with what is brought to the town by the mass of people 
who are attracted by the races. Actually there were close on 
100,000 people who paid for admission on Cup day alone. I 
have no fear of Chester retaining its popularity with the masses 
of the people in those parts, but I have a great fear where owners 
and trainers are concerned. They will not get the horses there 
unless the inducements in the form of prizes are made far more 
substantial than has been the case in the past. An example 
is provided near at hand by the Manchester executive. They 
are now making a most commendable effort to share their 
prosperity with owners, and I feel sure their enterprise will 
not go unrewarded. Indeed it is up to owners to see that it is 
amply rewarded. 

Tangiers, the winner of the Jubilee Stakes, is a great raking 
bright bay horse by Cylgad from Orange Girl and was bred by 
Sir William Nelson. Cylgad’s three year old days were in 
1912, and after he had won the Newmarket Stakes for Sir Ernest 
Cassel it was claimed that he would certainly win the Derby, 
which, however, was won by the grey filly Tagalie. Cylgad 
settled that question by breaking down, and ever since he has 
been at the Moulton Paddocks’ Stud, Newmarket, getting 
a very fair number of winners. One of his winning two year 
olds this season is Mr. James White’s Cylette. Tangiers is an 
extremely handsome horse, and you would at once notice him 
in the paddock if only because of his fine size and great liberty. 
He has, too, a big sweeping stride, and it came into action when 
he descended on Ugly Duckling and Manilardo in that great 
finish at Kempton Park. First Ugly Duckling was done for, 
though he was not assisted in his effort through jumping the 
soddened road made by people passing from one side of the 
course to the other. Then he came at Manilardo, to get 
the better of him and win by a length. Through the incident 
at the road Ugly Duckling was also passed by Monteith, who 
went on to fill third place, a neck behind Manilardo. Monteith 
has been rather a tragedy in the series of Spring Handicaps. 
For each he has run in he has been heavily backed, though those 
who backed him each way would not lose. He was third for 
the Lincolnshire Handicap, second for the Newbury Cup, and 
now third for the Jubilee Stakes. He will not be as favourably 
handicapped hereafter, so that his chance of actually catching 
the judge’s eye may not come yet awhile. 

Quite a lot of mystery has been associated with Ugly 
Duckling. It dates from the time when he came out at Man- 
chester last November and, heavily backed, won a handicap by 
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many lengths. Two days later he won just as easily carrying 
his penalty. He was well backed all over the country for the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, but was scratched near the day of the 
race. He did not run for the City and Suburban, and now hie 
has been beaten for the ‘“‘ Jubilee’ after starting a raging hot 
favourite. The public will not forget him and he will always be 
a hard horse for the stable toexploit. He is a six year old geldiig 
by Tredennis, and was bred by his owner at the Navan Stud 
in County Meath. You would not call him a horse of quality, 
for a plain head detracts from his appearance; but there is a 
great deal to admire about his good size, his length and libert,, 
and general suggestion of galloping ability. I am not a bit 
surprised that he is a very speedy horse, and I venture to prophesy 
that before the year is out he will win a good class handicap wp 
to a mile and a quarter. 

Exactly a year ago The Panther stood at a short price for 
the Derby. He had won the Two Thousand Guineas by a neck. 
As I write, Tetratema, who was never beaten as a two year oid 
and who won the Two Thousand Guineas by half a length, is 
at double the odds for the Derby to the rate quoted about Thie 
Panther at the corresponding period last year. There is no 
understanding these things. Surely Tetratema holds as good a 
chance of winning the Derby as The Panther did. Why are 
the bookmakers displaying such anxiety to lay him at what 
I regard as over the odds? Several reasons, I suggest, are con- 
tributing to the opposition to the colt. There is a prejudice 
against him on the ground of stamina to stay the mile and a half 
at Epsom; the prejudice extends to all horses sired by The 
Tetrarch ; there is a strong following to Allenby, second for 
the Guineas; and, finally, the bookmakers realise it is good 
business to field against Derby favourites at Epsom. Grand 
Parade won for them a year ago at 33 to1. They are gambling 
on something occurring to intervene between Tetratema and 
victory. His well-being has been vouched for on the best 
authority, and all I will venture to say at the moment is that 
I cannot suggest the name of one likely to stay better at Epsom 
and to defeat him. Allenby, of course, may do so, because 
half a length is not much to account for with another half-mile 
to go. Therefore there is solid ground for the support of Allenby, 
but to maintain that Tetratema will not stay at Epsom must 
be merely supposition. No one can tell until proof be forth- 
coming one way or the other. What I do think is that he is 
most emphatically entitled to be favourite, and that the rate of 
4 and 5 to 1 is undoubtedly over the odds with the horse steadily 
progressing and fully satisfying his trainer. PHILIPPOS, 


ANDREWS AND THE SPRING MEDAL 


By Mayor Guy CAMPBELL. 


QO many the May Meeting of the Royal and Ancient 

Golf Club is the most attractive of the year. In spring 

only those who love St. Andrews in all her moods are 

likely to brave the boisterous winds and biting rains 

which alternately come raging up from the west or 
sweep in from the North Sea. So for the spring medal one 
has a little company of friends, golfers who seize this, the first 
excuse of the year to return like migratory birds, and the stout- 
hearted residents who have seen the winter through. 

This was to be my first visit to St. Andrews since peace 
was declared, and but for two brief periods en permission, 
snatched, as it were, from Fate, I had not set foot in the 
‘kingdom ” for eight years. My companion—a “ Fifer ’’— 
was as full of excitement as I was. We kept our seats till 
Guard Bridge was past, but with the first glimpse of Eden bar 
and the links we were on our feet. Down went the window, 
out went two heads, and there we were craning our necks to 
get a first sight of the Elysian fields, the Castle and the Square 
Tower of St. Regulus ; and there they were just as we had seen 
them last, just as they have stood generation. by generation, 
and just as they will stand long after we have become spirit 
golfers—haunting the Burnside at gloaming, swinging shadowy 
clubs at balls which have no specific gravity. 

The first sight of the old course came as something of a 
shock to us. The Eden course certainly looked fresh and 
green, but the old course—how different from its realself. Here 
were no Elysian fields stretching away in soft green folds, here 
were no smooth stretches of turf merging into the greens so 
harmoniously that one could hardly say where the rough green 
ended and the putting green began. Here were no putting 
greens, in truth, where a truly hit ball would trickle up to the 
hole without ever losing its line. No, the old course looked 
old—more, it looked ill—and what we saw from the train was 
doubly confirmed when we played. Certainly it is early to 
judge, and good rains and warm weather may still do wonders ; 
but we agreed that in such a forward spring there was too much 
moss and far too many weeds. Dandelions in full bloom grew 
on the lip of the twelfth hole. The third green was a chequer 
board of raised and sunken turves. The whole course was 
pitted and mottled with small patches put in with the hole- 
cutter. This is false economy, for such patches seldom bind. 
Balls have a way of lying up against them, and this means 
that the ensuing shot loosens or tears away the whole patch. 





But to pleasanter things. The Business Meeting on 
Tuesday was a great success. Firstly, the past captains had 
asked Field-Marshal Lord Haig to be the captain elect, and he 
had accepted by telegram. Secondly, the members of the 
club showed in no uncertain terms that cutting additional 
bunkers on the old course would not be tolerated; and the 
whole town rejoiced at night. 

Wednesday—the medal day—dawned still and windless 
but by eight o’clock a persistent rain was falling and with it 
came a rising wind. Andrew Kirkaldy—a true optimist 
assured anxious enquirers that it would “ fair’ later, and i 
some breasts hope ran high. By noon, however, even Andrew: 
looked downcast, for the wind was blowing strongly from the 
south-west and the rain, never very far off, started falling 11 
earnest. By one o’clock all hope had gone, and everyon 
resigned himself to getting thoroughly wet. And everyon 
did. There was quite a representative field, and it was pleasan 
to see Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville, Mr. Edward Blackwell, Mr. 
Walter Blackwell, Mr. W. E. Fairlie and Captain Ceci! 
Hutchison; but we missed Mr. John Low and Mr. Mur: 
Fergusson. Of the younger members who learnt their gol 
at St. Andrews, Major Gordon Barry and Major Guy Campbel 
had come up from the South. It is just fifteen years sinc 
these two played in a medal together. They were among thx 
first of the good half of the draw to go out. Major Barry 
started uncertainly, taking 28 to the first five holes; but afte: 
that he improved, and gave occasional glimpses of his rea 
form, finishing in 86. He has got two months’ leave in St 
Andrews, and that will do wonders for him. He is still on 
of the best putters in the world. Major Campbell playe« 
steady golf, except for a tendenty to pull, which caused the 
two sixes in his card. He did not miss any short putts and 
did not hole any long ones. He played three really good shots 
—a full brassie at each of the first and fifteenth holes, which 
ended five yards past the flag, and a driving iron at the difficult 
eleventh which almost gave him a two. But he had forgotten 
a lot of St. Andrews shots and suffered accordingly. Still, his 
return of 81 proved the best score of the day, and gave him the 
Silver Cross of St. Andrew for the fourth time. The Bombay 
Medal was won by Mr. J. F. Myles, the old Oxford University 
golfer, with a score of 82. Indifferent putting spoilt an otherwise 
excellent performance, but the greens were not easy. Mr. 
Nairn Sandeman’ should have won the Spring Medal. He 
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reached the turn in the fine score of 37, starting with four fours, 
a five to the long hole, and then taking the next four in 4, 5, 
3, 4. Coming home, however, disaster ambushed him, as it 
has so many others; and he finished in 83. Mr. Edward 
Blackwell, driving as far as ever he has, reached the turn in 
40, but a six at the short eleventh, where he overran the green 
into the Eden and then played back into Strath, spoilt his card 
and placed him fourth with 84. Mr. Walter Blackwell, Mr. 
Leslie Balfour Melville, Captain Cecil Hutchison, Mr. H. E. 
Taylor and Mr. W. A. Sievright all failed to do themselves 
justice. 





TAYLOR’S FINE FORM. 


I found Sunningdale, last Saturday, buzzing with the 
wonderful golf of Taylor, who had been playing there the 
day before. It was admitted that he had put just one ball a 
vard off the course: otherwise he had been simply perfect— 
quite ridiculously straight—and he himself had said that he 
had not been playing so well for years. He has come on to it 
just at the right time, and Taylor ‘‘ with his tail up”’ is to my 
thinking a little more terrible than any other golfer. He has 
won a championship before at Deal, which is a good omen, and 

think he will take a great deal of beating there this year. It 
is characteristic of him that if he wins a championship at all 
e wins it easily. Once well away and well satisfied with himself 
le is irresistible. All rules have exceptions, and only once have 
seen Taylor get away and then fail. That was in the last 
hampionship—in 1914—at Prestwick. He was playing with 
‘‘ardon and one of them was going to win. Taylor had arrears 
(o make up, made them up and took the lead, and then, contrary 
10 all precedent, made one disastrous shot at the fourth hole 
nd let that championship slip. But there is no golfer in the 
svorld so unlikely to do it. B.D. 


WELLS’ FINAL FIASCO 


NEW disease has made its appearance in some of 
our great towns; it is called “ pugilistichorea”; the 
Faculty will need to see to it. A sudden outbreak of 
this complaint—which is not unlike St. Vitus’ Dance— 
was noticed in the Kensington district on the night of 

May 10th. The sufferers, when seated near the ringside, develop 
a series of spasmodic jerks and twitches as they watch the progress 
of a boxing match; they move forward in sympathy with each 
blow that is delivered and shrink when it reaches its mark. 

The vast crowd that filled Olympia—and it takes some filling 
—came, for the most part, in the hope of seeing the former heavy- 
weight champion of Great Britain and the most popular boxer 
of the day—barring Georges Carpentier—regain his lost laurels 
at the expense of the man who deposed him. Their hopes were 
high, their disappointment was all the more bitter. They 
cheered their favourite when he appeared, they greeted him 
rapturously when he was introduced, they did their best to 
encourage him during the fight, but it was with an ever increasing 
amount of exasperation and reproach that they saw his opponent 
give him opening after opening, only to be ignored with amazing 
persistency ! 

Beckett’s defence was so poor, his knowledge of boxing 
seemed so rudimentary, that one may be forgiven for harping 
on Wells’ failure rather than on Beckett’s success. 

To look at a chart of Wells’ boxing career would be enough 
to give a healthy man a temperature ; at first there was a steady 
rise, then came a sudden fall ; another rise to an even higher point 
than before, again a fall. This has been repeated ad nauseam, 
each series of victories being followed by an unexpected, 
disastrous and often inexplicable failure. Wells’ first defeat 
by Beckett was after six successive wins, all by a knock-out blow ; 
his second defeat last Monday came on the top of five more 
successes, all achieved in the same fashion. 

If Wells had succumbed to a man of real merit, if he had 
been given no chance of turning the tables on his opponent, 
one might have forgiven him for this last failure. The public 
has been wonderfully long-suffering in his case, it has given 
him its support again and again when another man would 
have gone down and under long ago, but one can hardly fancy that 
it can withhold, or even mitigate, its censure after such a pitiable 
débacle. One wishes him no evil, one will think of him more 
with sorrow than with anger, but it is high time that Wells gave up 
boxing as a profession and took to one where his drives and swings 
will be more effectual. He is fortunate in having another opening 
presented to him: let us hope that he will take more advantage 
of this one than he did with those he got at Olympia. 

But if Wells was disappointing, Beckett, as a champion, 
was deplorable. His boxing was a travesty, he brought no 
credit to himself or the game by his victory. He was clumsy, 
his timing was inaccurate, his defence was negligible. By his 
display at Olympia he depreciated the value of Carpentier’s 
quick win. As a friend of mine put it, ‘‘ Carpentier could do 
the same thing, twice nightly, for an indefinite period—if he 
wished !’’ Beckett is a strong, primitive fighter, whose proper 
environment would be a cave and a club (not a golf club); he 
overflows with superabundant energy, he is always in perfect 
condition. But there is nothing behind it, he does not “ play 
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with his head,’’ as every boy is taught to do in every game he 
learns—from marbles to the battle of life—and the fall of one 
whose title rests on so frail a foundation cannot be long delayed. 
By the time these notes appear the fight will already have 
been described in detail many times. Except on a few rare 
occasions, Wells relied upon his left hand, which he pushed into 
Beckett’s face without any marked discomfort to the owner of 
the face—it is really high time that the ‘‘ push stroke ’’ was 
barred in boxing as well as in billiards! On the other hand, 
every one of Beckett’s punches that landed on any part of their 
prolonged objective caused “‘ grievous bodily hurt ’’—even his 
half-arm jolts and upper-cuts had enough weight and sting to do 
damage ; one could see the ebb of Wells’ vitality and power of 
resistance after each encounter. Many of the winner’s punches 
went astray, but enough remained to do the business, and the 
final right hook to the jaw was delivered just before the end of 
the third round. Wells was quite unconscious, the force with 
which the back of his head hit the boards was enough to stun 
him for some time. LEONARD R. TosswiLt. 


THE GRASS COURT SEASON 
BEGINS 


HE hard court tournaments of April and early May 

serve as a sort of hors d’@uvre to the banquet of grass 

court meetings spread before the enthusiast from now till 

September. Roehampton, Phyllis Court, Hurlingham 

and Hendon have come and gone, but all they have had 
to show us is that, so far, nobody is in very good form. Cold, 
windy and wet weather militaies against good play; and 
even the unsuspected winner of the Open Singles at Roe- 
hampton, J. M. Bell, did not impress the critics as a possible 
Davis-Cupper. He was an excellent example of the good 
old English school of play, which consists in settling down 
in winter quarters at the base-line and getting everything 
softly back. This is effective enough on slow courts ; but when 
they are sun-dried it cannot live against a hard hitter. The 
winners at the other meetings included H. L. Barclay at 
Phyllis Court, Gordon Lowe at Hurlingham, and F. M. B. 
Fisher at Hendon. Barclay showed good form, but un- 
fortunately India recalls him at once. 

This week the grass court season has opened at ambitious 
Roehampton, where the entry has been good, the courts full, 
and crowds of spectators have watched the South Africans— 
the first Overseas Davis Cup team to arrive in England— 
getting into form. Next Monday the Surrey Championships 
start at Surbiton, a jolly meeting which is sure to obtain its 
usual first-class entry, and its crowds of those who are not 
first-class, but hope to be. The Surbiton programme, by the 
way, includes one event unique in tournaments—a Public 
Schools’ Old Boys’ Doubles. This competition was started 
some years ago with the hope of stimulating interest in the 
game among the boys (and possibly still more among the 
head-masters !) of Public Schools; but hitherto its effects 
in the latter respect are almost invisible. 

There was a little mild excitement last week as to what 
would happen to N. Misu, the brilliant but temperamental 
Rumanian, whom I have heard described as possessing twenty 
services but no service. He, like the notorious bird of Sir 
Boyle Roche, had apparently solved the problem of being in 
two places at once; for he was entered in the Singles both at 
Hendon and Hurlingham. With fields small and class not 
very conspicuous, there was quite a chance that he would 
be in the final of both tournaments, and would be called on by 
two referees, following the time-honoured custom to play 
at 2 p.m. on Saturday in two places at once some miles apart. 
The Rolls-Royce and even the Handley Page boggle at such 
an impasse. But fortunately—for Misu, perhaps, for the 
referees, certainly !—the veteran M. J. G. Ritchie put a stop 
to his career at Hurlingham, and so solved all difficulties. 
Misu reached the final at Hendon, but there lost in a five-set 
match to an old opponent in F. M. B. Fisher. 

This desire to compete in two tournaments at once is 
one to which diplomats seem peculiarly liable—Misu is a son 
of the Rumanian Minister in London—for a few years ago 
a member of one of the Scandinavian Legations essayed the 
same feat at East Croydon and Edmonton, His ambitions, 
I think, did not soar beyond handicap events; but I remem- 
ber his imploring me to “ arrange’’ his matches for him at 
times which would not conflict with his ‘ vitally important 
work at the Legation,’’ whereas in truth and in fact all that 
he wanted was to be free to get a round in at Edmonton. 

Both Universities have a big fixture list this term, and 
two pretty good teams should meet at Oxford in the ’Varsity 
match on June 16th and 17th. Still up at Oxford of the 1919 
six are B. E. Henty, C. Hopkins and R. F. Johnston—the two 
latter play together and are a very useful pair. Oxford seems 
likely to get a little of her own back in the matter of the 
‘“ Rhodes Scholars ’’ jibes which her sister occasionally levels 
at her, for among the likely candidates for the Cambridge 
team are two Chinese players, Wu and Wei, and some 
pretty useful Indians, including Dass, who was in the six last 
year. F. R. Burrow. 
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NATURE NOTES 


A RARE NEWCOMER AT THE “ZOO” 


MONG the new arrivals at the London Zoological Gardens 

are a pair of Hutia-cougas (Capromys pilorides), a 

species that has not been represented in the collection 

of animals for a number of years. This large rodent 
measures nearly 2ft. in length, and in distribution 

is confined to Cuba. Closely allied to the coypus or American 
beaver rat, an animal that supplies the well known fur called 
nutria, the Hutia-couga dwells amid the dense forests, 





A HUTIA-COUGA IN THE ZOO. 


spending much of its time amid the branches of the trees and 
climbing with great agility. It is nocturnal or crepuscular in 
habit and feeds chiefly upon fruits, leaves, and the bark of trees. 
At times, however, it will partake of animal food, the Anolis 
lizard being regarded as a special dainty. 

The flesh of the animal is greatly appreciated by the Cuban 
natives, who either hunt it with the aid of dogs, or else capture 
it with snares set amid the branches of trees. A curious feature 
in connection with the Hutia-cougas, in which respect they 
resemble their allies, the coypus, is that the teats of the females 
are situated very high up along the sides of the body. It has 
been suggested in regard to the coypus, that the unusual position 
of the teats was a provision of nature for enabling the mother 
to suckle her young while they swim together in the water. As, 
however, the Hutia-couga is not aquatic in habits, and as, more- 
over, the teats of the female porcupine are also situated very high 
on the body, this supposition does not appear to be the correct 
solution of the problem. WW. 2 23. 


A JACKDAW’S NEST-BUILDING. 

There is now in my garden a heap of sticks 4ft. 2ins. in height 
and 3ft. through which a pair of jackdaws have sent down my 
bedroom chimney in the course of their eighteen days’ patient 
attempt to start a nest up there. They started on March 25th, 
and it was not till April 13th that they hit on the plan that 
rewarded them. Day after day piles of sticks came tumbling 
down—sometimes a clothes-basket full before breakfast would be 
collected by the maid, who, fortunately, was too much interested 
to mind the daily work. Then bits of mortar and small pieces 
of brick and stone came down, with pieces of cow-hair and clay, 
and then on the morning of April 13th several large pieces of 
brick clattered down; after that not a twig came down, so we 
knew that the foundation of the nest was at last laid. The 
birds had evidently set to work to dislodge the edge of the masonry 
so as to get a deep enough ledge to push in the big sticks across 
the chasm. I could hear quite a different note in the ‘‘ caws ”’ 
of the happy pair; the hen got rapidly broody and contented, 
and morning after morning I hear at six o’clock the throaty 
chuckle of the lady as she is fed by her attentive master with 
what answers to our early morning tea. They never build 
after ten o’clock; perhaps because of the kitchen chimney-pot, 
which is next their home. 

By craning my neck I could at first see the light up the wide 
chimney, but it is quite dark now, so I expect there is a good 
thick mat of sticks there. The nest seemed made entirely of 
ash and walnut wood, all much the same size and thickness. 
Someone suggested that I should light a fire with the sticks, put 
on a saucepan of water, and catch the first egg as it came down ! 
We are all quite sure that it was the jackdaw that brought Elijah 
his sticks and not the raven. Anyhow, I hope the patient 
work will be rewarded and that the young will not want to 
explore my room when they make their maiden flight from 
home. CHRISTIANA MACKIE. 


MIGRATION OF BRITISH-BRED PIED WAGTAILS. 

From pied wagtails marked under the “ British Birds ” 
scheme it would seem that the species is almost a total migrant, 
for nearly 78 per cent. of the recoveries in winter were made 
abroad, as compared with just over 22 per cent. in their parent 
country. One marked in Perthshire was recovered in Asturias, 
North Spain, in the next winter but one, in the month of January 
One marked in Staffordshire was found in north-west Portugal in 
the following January, and a Nottinghamshire-bred bird i 
Landes, in south-west France, in the following November. One 
marked in Surrey was obtained at Bordeaux in the October 
of the same year, and another in the Gironde in the March which 
followed its hatching. A Sussex bred bird was reported also 
from the Gironde in October, and another from the same county 
in north-west Portugal in December. Those which did not 
migrate were a Hampshire and a Berkshire bird, both of which 
were reported in their respective parent counties in the February 
following. Of two Lancashire pied wagtails recovered in their 
parent county near their birthplace in the April and August 
of: the following year nothing can be learnt, for they may 
either have wintered abroad and returned to nest, or wintered 
here. H. W. RoBinson. 


A WONDERFUL BEETLE. 

The remarkable insect represented in the accompanying 
drawing belongs to the great family of Longicorn beetles, which 
includes between 12,000 and 13,000 known species, and probably 
as many more remain to be discovered in the vast tropical forests. 
For over half a century only two specimens of the female were 
known, but recently about three dozen of both sexes have been 
accidentally found in Bahia, Brazil, by Senhor Lacerda, while 
trenching the ground for plantation, who discovered it to be 
a subterranean beetle burrowing underground like a mole. 
The extraordinary and aberrant structure of this species greatly 
puzzled the highest authorities on Coleoptera as to its affinity, 
consequently it has been assigned to various families, but it is 
now generally admitted to be a member of the Longicorns 
(Cerambycidz) of very abnormal structure adapted to its mode 
of living. The head armature was originally considered to be 
for fighting among the males, but there appears to be no doubt 
that it is used for digging and burrowing purposes, and, as will be 
seen by the drawing, the enormously developed femur of. the 
hind leg acts as a most powerful propelling instrument to aid it 
in its burrowings in the earth. Excepting its subterranean 
habits apparently nothing is known relating to its life history ; 
therefore what forms the food of this beetle in its larval stage 
is unknown—probably it feeds upon roots. The Longicorn larve 
are internal feeders living in the stems of plants, under the bark 
of trees or on the wood of the trunk and branches, boring galleries 
into the interior. In some instances the growth of the larve 
is greatly prolonged, extending over several years. The writer 
once received a Longicorn grub sent from Egypt. It was found 
in the leg of a table which was fifteen years old, and it continued 
living for another three years in a small piece of dry, rotten wood 
without increasing its development. Other instances are re- 
corded of a similar kind, some surviving for much longer periods. 
It appears likely that the duration of life in these creatures is 
sometimes prolonged for such an extraordinary length of time 
owing to the innutritious nature of their food. In one case it is 
stated that the life of a Longicorn beetle extended over forty years 

This species, known as Hypocephalus armatus, has the head 
and thorax of a glossy black, the surface smooth and shining, 





HYPOCEPHALUS ARMATUS (Natural size). 


the elytra (wing-cases) black but finely granular; the limbs are 
brown-black and the antenne and palpi chestnut colour. The 
largest specimen measures as much as 72mm. long. Specimens 
of this wonderful beetle have lately been received by Messrs. 
Janson and Sons, the eminent naturalists’ agents, of 44, Great 
Russell Street, to whom I am indebted for the loan of the specimen 
figured. F. W. Frouawk. 
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THE CAIRO tc CAPETOWN AIR ROUTE 


HE events of the last few months would apparently 

prove that the inauguration of a regular air service 

between Cairo and Capetown is not under the present 

circumstances a practical commercial proposition. Of 

the five machines entered for the pioneer flight not one 
completed two-thirds of the journey, and the determined Dutch- 
men, Brand and Rynefeld, who were actually the first airmen 
to fly the whole distance, crashed two aeroplanes en route. But 
the failure of any one machine to make the entire journey has 
served but to add further weight to a theory that the saner 
authorities on aviation have held for years, namely, that the true 
function of the aeroplane is express intercommunication and not 
long distance work, which should be relegated to giant lighter- 
than-air craft of the Zeppelin type; that the aeroplane should 
be to the airship what the railway is to the ocean-going steamer. 
The successful flights across the Atlantic and to Australia proved 
nothing except, perhaps, the correctness of this theory, for of 
the multitude of aeroplanes entered foi these flights how many 
made even a decent start ? 

The great trans-African air route is above all others par- 
ti ularly unsuitable for aeroplanes. An aeroplane, if its engines 
fal, must glide to earth at once and land in the best open space 
a\ailable. In Europe it is not usually difficult to find such a 
spice, but the greater part of Central and Southern Africa is 
ccvered with dense forest or scrub, and even in the comparatively 
oj en spaces there are giant ant heaps, ant-bear holes and stumps, 
w iich are a far greater danger to a landing aeroplane than the 
thickest forest. The aeroplane enthusiast would overcome 
tlis problem by making forced landing grounds every twenty 
m.les apart—a sound enough proposition in Europe, where an 
acrodrome once made requires no attention for years; but 
possible only at an enormous annual outlay in tropical Africa, 
wiere Nature will neutralise the results of a man’s hard and 
constant labour in a matter of days. 

For example: at a place in Portuguese East Africa I 
constructed an aerodrome out of the virgin bush, employing 
700 strapping Yao women nearly a week on the job. When 
fiished, the surface was smooth as a tennis court. For military 
reasons we had to retire, and when three weeks later we returned, 
it was impossible to tell at first where the aerodrome was. The 
grass in places was 2ft. high, and there were five termite heaps 
standing more than tyd. above ground level. I have known 
also an excellent aerodrome rendered absolutely useless in one 
night by the passing of a herd of elephant, whose pug-marks 
were deep enough to make the crashing of a landing aeroplane 
a dead certainty. In these circumstances the upkeep of a 
chain of aerodromes at intervals even of 400 miles would 
alone suffice to neutralise any profit an aeroplane company 
might make by carrying African millionaires from Capetown 
to London and back. 


TYPICAL AFRICAN RIVER. 


Again, it must be reali-ed that nearly two-thirds of the route 
runs over a tableland which, on an average, lies 4,o00ft. above 
sea level, and that the air is consequently very rarefied, rendering 
the ‘‘ taking off ’’ of an aeroplane, particularly a heavily laden 
one, a very difficult and dangerous matter, as the pilots of the 
Times machine learned to their cost at Tabora. 

The intense tropical heat also has a considerable thinning 
effect on the air near to the ground, and whenever we had to 
make military flights during the daytime it was our practice 
to discard our heavy flying clothes in order to make the machine 
as light as possible. With carrying three men, full petrol tanks, 
water for the radiator, and baggage, it is a wonder to me that the 
Times machine got so far as it did. 

Then there are the heat gusts or‘*‘ air bumps "’ and *' pockets,”’ 
as they are popularly termed, which, during certain hours of the 
tropical day, are fierce enough to wreck an ordinary aeroplane 
flying at less than 4,oooft. from the ground. They will lift or 
drop a machine as much as 1,oooft. at a time, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to compare flying even a small biplane between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. with sailing a heavy fishing vawl in a 
howling south-easterly gale in the Channel. During the rainy 
season—which occurs at different times along the route, making 
it impossible for a ‘‘ through ”’ to avoid it completely—the heat 
gusts are especially bad, and they would be sufficient to rob the 
average man of all desire to make a second trip provided that he 
safely made the first. 

To avoid these trying atmospheric conditions the only 
alternative is to fly at night, when the air is, if anything, more 
steady and suitable for aviation than it is at home; but then 
the horrors of a forced landing in a wild animal infested country 
would be greatly added to. The lights of the emergency landing 
grounds might be obscured by mists, or the pilot might confuse 
them with the frequent bush fires and land by mistake in the 
middle of a ring of burning elephant grass. With a crashed 
machine and burst petrol tanks and possibly injured passengers, 
his predicament would be as cheerful as the writer’s when, on 
one occasion, he was pinned down under the wreckage of an 
aeroplane, with a jungle fire crackling away hardly 5o0vds. to 
windward. 

No, the aeroplane will never be a success for long distance 
work in tropical Africa, and in my opinion any money spent on 
the further construction or maintenance of aerodromes wil! be 
money thrown away. If a regular air service is established it 
will be one of high-powered rigid airships capable of cruising at 
a speed of eighty miles per hour at a height of 10,o00ft., of carry- 
ing fuel for making a non-stop journey over the tropical region 
and of carrying a cargo of at least too tons. Whether such a 
service would pay is a matter for the experts to decide. It 
would mean the construction of two special airship stations 
with overhead cover from the sun—at the extremities of the 
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tropical region, and mooring facilities would be required at Cairo, 
Bulawayo, Johannesburg and Capetown. Some special fabric 
or dope would be necessary to withstand the deteriorating action 
of the sunlight supposing the ships travel by day, and, of course, 
between the hours of to a.m. and 3 p.m. they would have to 
maintain an altitude of at least 9,oo0oft. to avoid the heat gusts. 
Landing in the tropical area would not be necessary, and 
certainly not advisable except at night. Mails and even 
passengers might be dropped at places like Kisumu and Tabora 
by means of parachutes, and these places could be linked up with 
Nairobi, Mombassa, Daresalam, Northern Rhodesia and the 
Congo by means of small aeroplanes flying in the early morning 
or late evening. 

The writer is confident that the next few years will see the 
successful inauguration of such a service. If it is found possible 
to travel by day it will be one of the most fascinating journeys 
in the whole world. Africa as seen from the air is incomparably 
lovely. There, instead of the conventional geometrically ruled 
out fields, railways and cities of civilisation, one has an unending 
panoramic view over the wild, rolling, sun-washed veldt, with its 
great marshy rivers and mysterious lakes, wooded kopjies and 
ragged blue mountains. The sunrise and sunset effects are 
magnificent, particularly in the vicinity of the Nile, the big 
lakes and the snow-capped volcanic mountains of Uganda. The 
atmosphere, being entirely free from dust, enables the airman to 
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see enormous distances, and the normal-circle of visibility fro: 
an altitude of several thousand feet has a diameter of 300 miles. 

- The veldt in most districts is literally alive with game, an | 
it is no uncommon sight to see enormous herds of antelop. 
giraffe and zebra grazing peacefully within an area of a few squar: 
miles. Lion, leopard,- ostrich; rhinos, may be picked out by th: 
experienced observer with the aid of field glasses; by the banks 
of rivers and lakes crocodiles and hippos are easily visible. 
very interesting sight and one quite common is a swarm ci 
locusts, which from the air look like driving snow; but by far 
the most extraordinary experience is to see.a herd of elephan 
stampeded by the roar of the engine, charging terror-stricke 
through the forest. 

Game, as a rule, do not seem very much perturbed by th 
passing overhead of aircraft, but the flocks of birds such as 
flamingoes, storks and egrets found in the vicinity of swamps are 
greatly alarmed—possibly because they imagine they are going 
to be attacked by some terrible species of super-eagle. On the 
other hand, vultures, which are frequently encountered at heights 
up to 8,oooft., do not even bother to change their course. 

During the daytime, at any rate, trans-African air passengers 
should never find the time hang heavily, and it may be antici- 
pated that the route will become extremely popular with artists, 
naturalists and all those who seek their pleasure in the open 
spaces of the earth. Leo WALMSLEY. 
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HE peace which has followed the Great War, far from 

bringing that return to the old conditions, which at 

the beginning we were told we might expect, scems 

to have imposed on us a burden of high prices, which 

bid fair not only to be permanent, but to increase 
rather than diminish. The “ profiteer ’? and workman may be 
able to ignore the financial aspect, the former on account of his 
ill-gotten gains, the latter because he can always strike tor 
higher pay; but those who have to live on an income which 
is fixed, but of which the purchasing power is less than half 
what it was in 1914, are obliged to scrutinise with jealous care 
the expenditure of every penny. 

Many of these are keen sportsmen and good shots, but the 
heavy cost of cartridges has made it impossible for them to 
continue to indulge in their old amusement. Others, too, are 
not so young as they were and feel the effects ot a heavy 12 bore 
at the end of a long day. Of both of these types I would ask : 
“Why do you not try the 28 bore?” 

Doubtless my suggestion will be met by a smile of incredulity, 
and a request to explain how game is to be brought to the stick 
with such a toy. In the British Isles owners of large ‘“‘ shoots ”’ 
usually invite those who can be relied upon to bring down a 
good percentage of the birds that come anywhere within range. 
As Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey remarked many years ago, in 
commenting on the capacity of 16 and 20 bores, the best shots 
would not continue to use the heavier weapon if they could get 
approximately equal results with a lighter one. I certainly 
would not like to say that a 28 bore can do all that is possible with 
ai2. A 10 bore and an 8 bore are yet more powerful, but, for 
obvious reasons, are only used under particular conditions. 
I do not, therefore, advocate every sportsman discarding his 
trusty 12 for one of smaller calibre until he has been able to 
test the merits of the two on driven game. But, after all, it is 
only the man who is comparatively well off who will get much 
chance of such sport, and to him the question of expense is not 
very urgent. 

1 am writing for the man of small means, for the retired 
soldier or official on a meagre pension, who would like to take 
a day occasionally on the moor, or over the stubble, picking up 
with a well trained dog, whatever he may come across. To 
many of us such ‘“ rough shooting,” calling forth as it does a 
knowledge of wild creatures and their ways, and the necessity 
of doing things for oneself, is more attractive than the big 
‘drive ’’ with its elaborate arrangements, its beaters, game- 
keepers, gun-loaders, and luxurious lunches. The best thing, 
therefore, is to write down one’s own coavict‘ons, and to leave 
it to those who may care to read them to dec:de whether it 
is worth while to give the little gun a trial. 

For the past five-and-twenty years I have been serving 
in India, and during practically the whole of that period I have 
used nothing larger than a 28 bore. I was introduced to it 
and its merits during my first leave in the hills by my old friend 
Sir Henry Thornhill, who was then Cantonment magistrate 
at Chakrata. He was the finest shot I ever came across, and 
the way in which he brought down snipe or duck, rocketing 
pheasants or whirling partridges was a revelation. 1 never 
saw him use any other gun than a 28, except on one occasion. 
It happened that he had sent his guns to England to be over- 
hauled, and for some reason one of them had not arrived by 
the first of September. He had in his possession an old ‘‘ Joe 
Manton,”’ brought out, if my memory does not play me false, 


by a relative in 1824. It was a 24 bore and, of course, a 
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muzzle-loader, but the barrels were in as good condition as on the 
day when they left the shop. Armed with this weapon, with shot 
and powder horns hanging from his side in the old -fashion, 
and a copy of the Pioneey from which to make wads stuffed 
into his pocket, he started with the rest of us for a day after 
the chikore, or Indian red-legged partridge, and did great 
execution. I wonder how many guns to-day would be found 
in as excellent condition after seventy years! Sir Henry also 
used to employ a .410 for quail shooting, with which he made 
some heavy bags. 

It is, perhaps, not fair to pick out an expert to support my 
claim for the 28 bore, but all those I have met who have given 
it a genuine trial have been as enthusiastic as myself, I have 
shot with it in the hills and on the plains, and have killed 
practically every species of small game in Northern India, from 
peafowl, pheasant and goose to snipe and quail. It is some- 
times urged that the shooting season is much colder in Europe 
than out East, and that in consequence birds are wilder at 
home. This may be true to a certain extent. In the plains 
in India the sun is often very warm even in the cold weather ; 
the snipe seem to feel it and do not rise so wild then as usual ; 
but those days on which birds could be called “ confiding ” 
are very rare, and in any case a chikore hurtling down a khud- 
side, or a teal coming high over down-wind, will try one’s skill 
as well as anything. If one has to do a lot of climbing about 
steep hillsides, or has to struggle through heavy mud under 
a hot sun, the benefit of having a light load is evident, and one 
is not disposed to worry because occasionally a bird may get 
away. 

‘If, as most poor men, you carry your own cartridges, the 
difference in weight is a very important matter, and, furthe:- 
more, you are saved from the attention of that béte-noir, tle 
man who will come shooting with an inadequate supply <f 
ammunition, which deficiency he, like the foolish virgin , 
endeavours to make good out of the stock brought by his wise - 
neighbours. 

A mistake users of small-bore guns are apt to fall int» 
is to have them built too light, I find about 53lb. is 1 
good weight. If under this it is more difficult to “ pitch” 
it properly, and, furthermore, a very light weapon is apt t) 
kick and ring unpleasantly with the heavier charges require: 
for duck. 

The barrels should, in my opinion, be about 28ins. 1: 
longer they are apt to be awkward in cover, and there is n? 
very evident advantage in the pattern. On the other han 
when reduced, as they sometimes are, to 27ins. and even 26ins 
the penetrative power decreases and the pattern becomes to? 
open for anything but close shooting. 

Lastly, there is the question of “‘ fit.” It is true that man: 
good shots seem equally at home with almost any gun they pic!: 
up. Equally, one occasionally meets a gentleman bearing 
monstrosity, without apparently receiving any great benefi 
therefrom. Still, my advice is, if you are able to do so, ge 
yourself fitted by an expert. Such men are, or were, to be 
found at all the leading makers, and there was no doubt of the 
improvement which a visit to one of them made to a man’s 
shooting. 

Finally, I would ask those who mean to test 28 bores to 
give them a fair trial. If they get them from good makers, 
and take care to study their “ loads ’’ and peculiarities, I think 
I can guarantee that they will not find them the “ toys ”’. they 
are so often called. WILLIAM JESSE. 
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